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AGAIN 


Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr. 


dips his pen in the colorful history 
of ancient Israel to give you in 
word pictures 


WIDOWS’ SONS 


This is the story of men who: built Israel’s temples 
through the ages. In the pre-Messianic darkness 
they groped their way in search of a God who 
could not be made by the hands of men. The 
author, a master story teller, culminates their seek- 
ing in the full revelation brought by Jesus of 


Nazareth. 
PRICE $1.00 


He also has given you 


She KEEPER /# 
the KING'S INN 


A Christmas interlude treating in fascinating man- 
ner the coming of the Prince of Peace. Price 75 
cents. 


and 


She ROMANCE ¥Y 
the CREEDBUILDERS 


In which the Creeds are studied from the stand- 
point of their historic development. Price 75 cents. 
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Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


Pla Ying Pilgrion 


HAT’S what these modern young people are doing. Dressed 

a \ for the occasion, they are playing a role. They are dramatiz- 
ing the spirit of the Pilgrims for us. Why did the Pilgrims 

leave home and native land to come to these bleak shores, risk- 

ing the unknown dangers of the deep and the unimagined 

hardships of the new land? Whence came their spirit of ad- 

venture? It was born of their determination to have for themselves and 


\ their children “freedom of religion”. That, they thought, was worth all it 
might cost. 


It was a long time before the Pilgrims had any such church building as that 
which forms the background for our cover picture. They had to carve out a 
civilization from the rocky coasts that were New England and fell the forests 
to make fertile fields for planting their crops. Their days were difficult and 
their nights were dangerous. Only their courageous determination and the 
blessing of Providence, which they were quick to recognize, brought them 
through successive years of unremitting toil and hardship. 


As they cleared the forests and built their homes they also built their simple 
log-houses of worship. Their churches became the symbol of their most 
highly prized possession—‘freedom of religion”, 


However, the time soon came when that which they valued so highly for 
themselves they emphatically denied to others. So that today we do not 
think of tolerance as a conspicuous Pilgrim virtue. But tolerance that is 
based on a true charity of mind is still a highly esteemed virtue. 


Many today claim to possess it. It is to be feared that much that mas- 
querades as tolerance is nothing more than absolute indifference to truth, 
righteousness and religion. Of course, “freedom of religion” for the indi- 
vidual means his right to refuse and reject any and every kind of religion 
as well as to reject this or that kind. What does tolerance prompt in a case 
where a man has seemed to refuse or reject any and every kind of religion? 
Surely, not indifference. 


Let us value our religious freedom as highly as the Pilgrims did theirs, 
make faithful use of its privi'eges, daily fulfill its responsibilities, and, 


avoiding the pitfall of their intolerance, seek to WIN OTHERS TO CHRIST 
through winsomeness of life and persuasiveness of speech. 
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“Books! books, books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the gift of them; 
For the glorious reach 
And lift of them, 

For the gleam in them 

And the dream in them; 

For the things they teach 

And the souls they reach.” 
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tore a leaf from 


“Vesterday, I 
dropped it into the waste paper basket. 
life, with all its opportunities, is closed; no aroma of used 


my calendar and 
A chapter of my 


opportunities arose from that torn leaf... it fluttered from 
my fingers and fell, just a useless scrap of paper; and yet 
thirty days ago, it was alive and vibrant with possibilities. 
There were days in it when I might have cheered the sor- 
rowful, days when I might have spoken the encouraging 
word, days when I might have visited the sick, days when 
I might have lifted the burden of those oppressed. But 
today, the bit of paper is crumpled and torn, and the chap- 
ter is closed. 


“Dear Lord, will my entire life be a record of unused 
opportunities and, at the end, will it flutter into nothing- 
ness, and lie forgotten and crumpled like the torn piece 
of paper?”—Beulah G. Squires. 


Truly, it is my earnest desire to live a life of Christian 
usefulness, a life of service to others. Full well do I know 
that too long have I put off until tomorrow those things 
which He would have wanted me to do today. More vivid- 
ly, too, do I realize that Life Service is the joyous invest- 
ment of life in the building of the Kingdom of God among 
men. Most eagerly, therefore, do I long to be the best 
possible witness for Him. To that end, from this day for- 
ward, do I promise myself, to His glory, that— 


I will learn of His plan for me through the inspired 
Word of God, the Bible; and diligently study and practice 
His rules for good living as outlined for me in the Ten 
Commandments. 


I will improve myself physically, mentally and morally 
through clean living, clean speech, clean sportsmanship and 
clean scholarship. 


I will educate myself in the structure of the Church 
and its relationship to the work of the Luther League. 
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By MARY HEIL HAMMERSLA 


The writer of this article served as Life Service Sec- 
retary from August, 1943 until June, 1944, when she 
felt constrained to relinquish her duties. She rendered a 


fine service for which The Luther League of ‘America is 
very grateful. 


The Editor of The Luther League Review is es- 
pecially grateful because she was so very faithful in 
seeing to it that her department was represented by 
an article in each issue of the magazine since she 
took office. Not all of them were written by her, 
but all of them were secured by her. We take occa- 
sion to make this comment at this time because the 
article herewith is the last from her pen as Life Sery- 
ice Secretary of The Luther League of America. She 
has obtained material for the December issue, thus 
completing her work for the calendar year, but she 
did not write it. 


Mrs. Hammersla is well-known and well-loved, 
especially in the Luther League of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, where she held successively a num- 
ber of important posts and where she filled them all 
in her characteristic, quiet, sincere and thoroughly 
efficient manner. Not only was she active in the 
Synodical League, but she has been a great worker in 
her own home League and in the district to which 
it belonged. All Leaguedom will join in the hope 
that she will not withdraw from all League work, 
and after reading this statement of hers—a kind of 
Service Creed—will feel assured that she will con- 
tinue to serve the youth of the Church whenever the 
oportunity is afforded her. 


I will acquaint myself with the program of the League 
and the Life Service Department, and absorb the expe- 
riences and teachings of those persons already engaged in 
full-time Christian service in the professions of the Church, 
the Ministry, Diaconate, Parish Work and Mission Field. 


I will serve the Church as a volunteer worker in its 
Sunday School, Bible School, Choir and its various social 
and welfare agencies. 


I will support the Luther League, not only by faithful 
attendance, but by leadership and participation in its pro- 
gram and activities. 


I will allot a portion of my time and talent in service 
to my Community in its various volunteer causes. 


I will be kind, patient, considerate and tolerant—always 
striving to help my fellowmen and thereby making this 
world a better place in which to live. 


I will, lastly, pledge myself to do everything pos- 
sible to promote those principles of truth, honesty and love 
—hbelieving that my widest usefulness and greatest happi- 
ness is found in serving Him and living in harmony with 


His will. 
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Educational secretaries and Leaguers 
have a real treasure they often over- 
look—the Common Service Book. Each 
one of us should own a word edition 
of the Common Service Book. There 
are many fine things in the word edi- 
tion which the music edition does not 
have. The word edition is easier to 
carry and easier to use, though the 
music edition helps when we sing in 
the meetings or at home. We urge 
each Luther Leaguer to have, own, 
use and value the Common Service 
Book. 


We also urge that Leagues use the 
Common Service Book in their meet- 
ings. It is the best of the Service and 
hymn books our Church has. While 
there are some hymns we all love in the 
Parish School Hymnal, which are not 
in the Common Service Book, there are 
many others in the Common Service 
Book Hymnal which are omitted in 
the Parish School Hymnal. 


In learning to be “Of the Church, 
By the Church, and For the Church”, 
we need to learn to use the Church’s 
Book—the book which contains her 
devotional helps and teaches us how 
the Church gears-in with the great 
events of life—Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Communion, Marriage, Confes- 
sion, Sickness, Death, Holding Office 
in the Church. They are all in the 
Common Service Book. It would be a 
good thing in many Leagues to omit 
the dated topics for a month or two 
and give careful study to the Common 
Service Book. 


We suggest here how such a series 
might be worked up. First Sunday, 
the Church Calendar—page 5 CSB. It 
will take at least one session to ex- 
plain the Church Calendar and the sig- 
nificance of the days kept by the 
Church. In that connection Article V 
on page 488 and the additional details 
of the Calendar on pages 490-493 would 
-need to be studicd. There is no bet- 
ter way to give stability and variety to 


devotional life than to follow the 
Church’s Calendar. 
At least three Sundays should be 


given to a study of The Service, pages 
7-24. One Sunday would be given to 
the Confession and in that connection 
studying what the Church teaches 
about confession and the other orders 
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By C. P. HARRY, Chairman, Education Committee, 
Luther League of America 


for confession, private and public, on 
pages 403-409. Psychology is just be- 
ginning to appreciate the value of coi- 
fession which the Church has practiced 
for centuries. The next Sunday could 
begin with the Introit and carry 
through to the end of the Prayer, pages 
9-17, noting the proper Introits, Col- 
lects, Epistles, Graduals and Gospels 
on pages 37-189. Later it would be 
well to have someone present studies 
of the structure of Introits and Col- 
lects and show how we may make 
them for our League meetings, public 
services or private devotions. A little 
practice in so doing will add much life 
to regular devotion and 
meetings and bring many parts of 
Scripture and of the teachings of the 
Church into direct touch with our 
everyday life. Pages 484-486 have much 
help for us in this study. 


Pages 18-24 contain the second part 
of The Service. This is not a separate 
service, as some think. It is the con- 
cluding part of The Service. It is un- 
fortunate that we have Communion so 
seldom in most of our churches that 
this seems like a separate and unusual 
service. 


While The Service is intended to be 
the order of Public Worship in our 
churches, there is no reason why we 
should not use it as the basis for our 
private devotions as well. When we 
cannot go to church because of sick- 
ness, or because there is no church 
where we are, or because there is no 
church service being held publicly, as 
on a week-day, we may use this serv- 
ice for our own devotions. The writer 
has used it for many years as his morn- 
ing devotion and has come to know it 
by heart, even many of the variable 
parts, especially the Collects. It is a 
heart-trcasure of much value which all 
can have. It takes about ten minutes 
to use. Its rich variety, especially with 
the changing seasons, and its full com- 
prehension of all the elements of Chris- 
tian worship make it a most delightful 
and helpful manner of prayer. 


The Matins and Vespers (pages 25- 
36 make an interesting study for an- 
other meeting. Note they are built on 
the same lines and that they are dis- 
tinguishable by certain features appro- 
priate to morning and evening. They 


devotional ~ 


furnish the model on which meetings 
for worship should be prepared. In- 
deed, all worship follows these lines. 
First, getting in tune with God and 
the occasion by the use of appropriate 
songs and psalms; next, listening to 
Him through the proper lessons and 
meditation; finally, turning to Him with 
songs of praise and with prayers to 
fit our need and the occasion we cele- 
brate. Matins and Vespers of the 
Common Service Book are two of the 
Seven Day Hours of Prayer practiced 
by devout Christians for centuries. All 
these hours follow the same plan— 
Psalms, lesson, prayers. On pages 191- 
206 will be found a selection of anti- 
phons, versicles, ctc., to be used with 
the Psalms and songs of Matins and 
Vespers to fit the seasons and special 
occasions of the prayer time. Here al- 
so Leaguers should be taught how anti- 
phons and versicles are selected; how 
responsories are constructed, and 
Leaguers should make their own, both 
for League meetings and for private 
devotion. There is also a selection of 
Psalms and Canticles in the Common 
Service Book (pages 258-363) so that 
the worshipper is thoroughly equipped 
to use Matins and Vespers at any time 
with joy and edification. These, too, 
may be used privately as well as in 
public worship. 


No educational work in the League 
will pay larger dividends than such 
teaching in the use of the Common 
Service Book in both public and priy- 
ate worship. Let us devote much of 


this winter to this valuable feature of 
our work. 
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WHERE OUR CHURCH WORKS .. . 


A\mong ndian Americans 


By WILLIAM H. GABLE, D.D. 


OCKY BOY Indian Reservation is located in the 

north central part of Montana. The Indian lands 

lie within the Great Plains area of the state and 

in the Bear Paw Mountains. These mountains 

are located about 200 miles east of the Rockies 
and are not a part of them. They extend about 30 miles 
east of the Reservation and have been reported to be the 
oldest mountains in the United States. The highest peak 
has an elevation of 6900 feet. The area is well watered by 
clear mountain streams and among the hills are to be found 
some of the best cattle ranges within the state. 


The Reservation has under its control over 100,000 
acres of land. Some of it has been blocked off in ranches of 
160 acres each and assigned to individual Indians to be 
used as their own. The rest of the land is held as tribal 
land. The economic worth of an Indian is determined by 
the improvements he has made on his place and the num- 
ber of cattle in his possession. The Government has as- 
signed 80 acres of this land to the Board of American 
Missions to be used for missionary purposes only. The 
Mission is beautifully located, one-half mile from the 
Agency, surrounded with hills like Zion of old. 


The American Indian as we see him coming and go- 
ing today, is not the picturesque hunter nor the fantastic 
warrior of the past, the like of whom we have often met 
and still meet in fiction. We do not say that such an Indian 
did not exist in the past but doubt very much whether 
he can be found anywhere today. The Indians coming in 
contact with white men have been quick to embrace such 
customs as appeal to their fancy and adopt such imple- 
ments and means that could be used to good advantage. 
They took to the gun and the horse very readily and as 
a result they experienced a transformation of their whole 
lives. The automobile, the radio and other modern in- 
ventions freely used by the Indians will bring about still 
greater changes. 


As a warrior the Indian has been conquered and com- 
pletely defeated. He is done with tribal wars. He has 
received the white man into his domain as an inevitable 
fact. His scalping knife and tomahawk he has sent to 
the museum as a curio. He will have no more of it. The 
Indian of today would hardly know how to use these 
bloody tools. He is more skilled in the use of implements 
of construction. However, he is not a pacifist at any price. 
When the news of Pearl Harbor broke, the Indians were 
stirred to action like any other citizen. Many of them did 
not wait for the draft board to call them but volunteered 
without delay. It is estimated that there are by now over 
14,000 Indians in the military service of the United States. 


What about the Indian as a hunter? Well, in his way 
of thinking there is not much left to hunt. This is one 
of his ancient resources of livelihood destroyed by the white 
man, From an economic standpoint, hunting is no longer 
profitable. At the end of the day’s chase, the modern 
hunter finds himself, as a rule, in the red. The Indian 
just can’t afford it. 


The Indians of today are in the midst of a great transi- 
tion. The old Indian customs and Indian laws are no 
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‘tribes, mostly Crees and Chippewas. 


longer effective, nor indeed can be, for the reason that 
the basis upon which they rested has been destroyed. The 
attempt on the part of certain groups to restore Indian 
culture for Indians to live and practice is surely a “back- 
ward move”, resulting only in prolonging the period of 
transition. It should be the aim and purpose of everyone 
working for and with the Indians to speed up the transi- 
tion and help them to adjust themselves to the civilization 
in which they must and will live. 


The Indians of Rocky Boy are composed of various 
They are officially 
known as Rocky Boy’s Band of Indians. The Crees came 
originally from the locality south of Hudson Bay and the 
Chippewas from the Lake Superior region. Members of 
both of these tribes drifted west along the boundary line 
of the United States and Canada, and in the course of 
generations their descendants became Plains Indians. For 
many years some of these Indians, having lost their tribal 
connection, roamed over the prairies, going from place to 
place, shifting for themselves as best they were able. They 
were known as “Homeless Indians” and their children 
grew up without any schooling. After many hardships and 
trials, about 500 of them were banded together under the 
leadership of Chief Rocky Boy, and an appeal was made to 
the U. S. Government asking for a reservation where they 
might have a home. The request was granted and put 
into operation in 1916 when 55,000 acres of Government 
land in the Bear Paw Mountains were designated as a 
Reservation for Rocky Boy’s Band of Indians. Since that 
time more land has been added and additional families have 
been received into the Band. The records show that there 
is now a resident population of 850 on the Reservation. 


The Mission was started by the National Indian As- 
sociation in 1920. After eight years of development the 
work was given over to the Board of American Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, and has been 
carried on as a Lutheran Mission since 1928, when the 
present missionary and his wife entered the field. 


: 
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The work among the Indians at Rocky Boy is very 
trying at times and meets with many discouragements, 
since there are a number of things in the way of real mis- 
sionary endeavor. The greatest of these are the old Indian 
religions, and there seems to be every form of them among 
these people. Their inbred paganism and the tenacity with 
which they cling to their old beliefs, superstitions, and 
customs stand in the way of the Christian religion. But 
with increased education and association with the white 
population the young people are seeing the fallacy of the 
old Indian rites and beliefs, but without the influence of 
Christianity they will undoubtedly drift into spiritual in- 
difference and unbelief. All sorts of wickedness prevails 
here as elsewhere, and sometimes the Mission seems like 
an oasis in the desert of sin and worldliness. 


Young People Attending Canteen 


The Mission maintains clubs for different groups where 
members indirectly receive ethical as well as _ religious 
training and enjoy a social time together. Evangelism is 


carried on in a general way. The Common Service with all 


the responses is used every Sunday. The sermon is usually 
interpreted for those who are unable to understand En- 
glish. The work with the children and young people is 
centered in the Sunday School and the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, conducted entirely in the English language. 
However, Malcolm Mitchell, our interpreter, has a Sun- 
day School class in Cree for some of the older folks. The 
Bible has been translated into the Cree language. The 
writing is known as the “Cree Syllabic System” and ap- 
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pears to be very simple, since those without any schooling 
readily learn to read and write by this system. 


We have a missionary society with an enrollment of 
forty or more women, but only about half of these are in 
good standing, paying their dues regularly. The other half 
pay as they are able or in proportion to their interest. 
They meet monthly and use as much of the prescribed pro- 
gram as can be adapted to their understanding. The pur- 
pose is to give them a vision of other peoples and their 
needs. 


We do not have a Luther League organization, but 
some of our young people have attended the Luther League 
Bible Camp in the past and have received much help from 
it. We had to take them 200 miles by car to reach the 
camp. During the past winter the Mission House has been 
open to the young folks Sunday afternoons and evenings 
in the form of a canteen. The time was spent in playing 
games, writing letters, reading, listening to the radio, sing- 
ing songs and visiting. Lunch was prepared and served 
by a committee appointed each week. The planning and 
managing of the canteen was left to the young folks as 
much as possible. Many of the older boys are in the U. S. 
service, scattered far and wide to every war-zone of our 
country, so we have only the younger group to work with 
at present. 


We do not have a regularly organized congregation 
at Rocky Boy, but those who are closely connected with 
the Mission consider themselves members of the Lutheran 
Church. They have been baptized, instructed and confirmed 
in the regular order. They contribute to the benevolent 
fund of the Synod of the Northwest and the United Luther- 
an Church. Last year they exceeded their quota in respond- 
ing to the Luthe:an Wor!d Action appeal. We are trying to 
make them feel that they have a part in the larger pro- 
gram of the Church, and we have met with some degree 
of success. 


Confirmation Class with Pastor 


Those dealing with Indians should ever keep in mind 
that as a people they are undergoing a great change. The 
distance from what an Indian was or is to what we ex- 
pect him to be is a long, long road. The chasm between 
the two is both deep and wide and cannot be crossed by 
a single bound. It is unreasonable to expect the Indian, 
even under coercive influence, to make the same progress 
in one generation that required many centuries on the part 
of other peoples. The white man is largely responsible 
for the present condition of the Indian. We find him where 
the white man put him. He is just what we made him. 
If we want to help him, we go to him all the way. If we 
would win him, we must approach him in the spirit of 
kindness, remembering the words of the Lord Jesus: “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto mae 
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FREASE 


REV. JOSEPH W. 


Secretary 
peecepts Call 


The Executive Committee of The 
Luther League of America is proud 
and happy to announce the acceptance 
of its call to the Executive Secretary- 
ship by The Reverend Joseph W. 
Frease, of Columbus, Ohio, effective 
January 1, 1945. 


For the past ten years Secretary 
Frease has served as the Director of 
Religious Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work of the Ohio Synod. Dur- 
ing that time he was instrumental in 
establishing Camp Mowana, their youth 
camp, which is situated near Mans- 
field, and for the past several seasons 
he served as its director. 


He will be no newcomer to the of- 
ficial family of our organization. He 
has served as a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee since 1936, when he 
was chosen by it to succeed and serve 
the unexpired term of The Rey. 
Rudolph G. Schulz, resigned. He 
promptly became a key-man in prepar- 
ing for the Springfield Convention of 
the Luther League of America in 1937. 
The Long Beach Convention (1939) 
elected him for a four-year term and 
the new president made him a member 
of the important Ways and Means 
Committee. Following the Canada 
Convention of 1941 he became its 
chairman, in which position he will 
continue to serve until he actually takes 
over the work of the Executive Secre- 
taryship. 

Mr. Frease, greatly beloved by the 
young people of his native synod, has 
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won many friends for himself and the 
Luther League wherever he has gone 
to represent it. He is eminently quali- 
fied in temperament, in personal gifts, 
and experience to serve with distinc- 
tion in the post to which he has now 
been called. He is said to have been 
an ardent Luther Leaguer from the 
very beginning when as a lad his pas- 
tor handed him the Topics Quarterly 
and asked him to make preparation of 
a topic, his first. 


Not only does Mr. Frease know the 
Luther League from the standpoint of 
one who has been a specialized worker 
in a synod who dealt with a synodical 
Luther League and its problems, but 
also from the standpoint of a pastor. 


During his Middle Year at Hamma Di- 

vinity School, Springfield, he served | 
as student pastor of the Auburn Luth- . 
eran Church of that city. The succeed- 
ing summer he supplied at Trinity 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. , 
Upon his graduation in May, 1928, he: 
became pastor of the Strasburg-Beach 
City Lutheran Parish of the Ohio 
Synod where he served with success 
until 1935 when the synodical position, 
which he will soon relinquish, was 
created. 

For the first five years of his term 
(1935-1939) he also served the Synod 
as its Secretary. Then his Synod freed 
him of this responsibility by assigning 


From Wy Heart to Yours 


As I contemplate the work of the Luther League I am 
challenged by the opportunities I see. There are so many avenues in 
which the Church can serve her youth. There are also many ways in 
which young people can and do serve the Church. It is my conviction, 
through experience in working with them, that young people do respond 
to the call of the Church with as much enthusiasm and devotion as they 
respond to the call of their country. This is especially true when they get 
that call clearly. 


It is therefore a noble responsibility as well as a challenge to 
assist the Church in making her call to youth direct and clear. There 
is joy to be found in serving the Lord among His youth. 


The Luther League of America is dedicated to the purpose 
of serving the Church in meeting the needs of her youth in the realm 
of Christian fellowship and spiritual growth. The Church has great gifts 
for you, her younger members. Some of them you possess, others you 
need but have not found. We must continue to seek and cultivate the 
eternal truths of life. ; 


The program of the Luther League will not always be easy 
to follow. But that fact need not discourage you or cause you to fail. 
Every member of the Luther League should come to know the whole 
program of the whole Church. To accomplish this we will need follow 
to places that are difficult to reach. We need to know the Church as a 
whole in order that we may be loyal citizens of the Kingdom. Then we 
shall be able not only “to stand against the wiles of the devil’ but we 
shall be able to uphold the standards of the Kingdom of God. We trust 
that all young people will follow-through as those who follow the rigors 
of military training to be good soldiers—in our case to be y‘good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ”. 


The Church loves you, her young members, even as Christ 
loved the Church. To assist all young people to love Christ and His 
Church is a wonderful privilege. In this privilege the Luther League is 
serving those of you who are “Of the Church, By the Church, and For 
the Church”, 


I have been highly honored by The Luther League of 
America, through its Officers and Executive Committee, in the Call to 
become its Executive Secretary. If I did not believe that God has called 
me to this office, 1 would not dare attempt this great responsibility. With 
His sustaining grace and the assistance of the faithful officers I will 
serve you to the best of my ability. 


Sincerely yours, 


yf ws GAA 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


The Luther | eague 
in Rural Life 


By MARTIN SCHROEDER, D.D. 
Rural Work Representative, Board of American Missions, (Wasi GAG 


N “The Adventures of Mark Twain” is a scene 

which shows the hero of the story and his com- 

panion turning away from their gold prospector’s 

claim, discouraged by the seeming fruitlessness of 

; all their digging. But even while they were yet 
pulling the stakes, gold begins to make its appearance in 
the discarded pan which they fail to notice. Later, the 
rush was on; others took up the claim and benefitted by 
what Mark Twain had overlooked. ; 


This passage in Mark Twain’s life may serve as a para- 
ble. The Church is the prospector. Precious souls are the 
gold. So it may happen, as indeed it has, that the Church 
fails to see where gold of human souls is anxiously waiting 
to be recognized and made useful for higher purpose. Our 
land is dotted with rural places where the Lutheran Church 
relinquished her rightful claims, only to be taken up by 
others who had more success. In the geographical fringes 
of Lutheranism it is a common occurrence for a mission- 
minded pastor to meet church people who tell him, “We 
used to be Lutherans, but... ”. More often than not the 
story then leads to a small community where the Church-at- 
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large failed to notice her own gold. 


Today a rush for the spiritual gold 
Of rural America, 1s on; (Great and 
small denominations, old and new, at 
long last have discovered the true gold- 
bearing vein under the surface of a dis- 
torted civilization. This is particularly 
true in regard to the gold of rural 
youths, the same as vigorous Christian 
youth is gold anywhere. But, while 
those in centers of population have en- 
joyed the attention of the Church as a 
matter of course, young people of the 
countryside have been, may be uncon- 
sciously more or less, overlooked as 
deserving that consideration which 
would bring out more favorably in the 
life of the Church the golden values of 
rural youth. The Lutheran Church, or 
for that matter most Churches, for 
many years past have treated coun- 
try youth as though they were made 
after the same pattern as city young- 
sters, which is not the case. 


Even though in a crowd the one can 
not be distinguished from the other, 
into the development of farm children 
and young people there has gone some- 
thing to which the urban child is an ut- 
ter stranger. What the latter knows 
only from hearsay, or reads about in 
books and papers, the farm-child is ac- 
tually doing from earliest infancy. 
Normal farm life provides productive 
activity for every member of the family 
who is old enough to be about the 
place. In the city, where the father’s 
place of work may be far removed from 
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the surroundings in which he enjoys 
his family-life,.no such merger of 
home-life and work is possible. Hence, 
that something which the tilling of the 
soil and the raising of livestock makes 
the country child a co-worker not only 
with father and mother and the rest of 
the family, but above all, with God 
Himself, is denied to the urban youth 
for want of such opportunity. This 
presents an educational angle for the 
teacher to ponder about in preparing 
his material. 


It stands to reason that a young per- 
son whose view upon life is conditioned 
by fields and growing things, or may 
be, by a lumber or mining camp, or the 
atmosphere of a fishing village, must 
be different from view-points that are 
acquired in crowded quarters of city 
life. However, most churches have 
been slow in acknowledging such dif- 
ference. For such reason, much gold 
among the youth of America has been 
either entirely overlooked or ap- 
proached in a way which could not be 
called altogether satisfactory or effec- 
tive. j 

The failure to use the right method 
for winning this gold of human souls 
becomes most critical during those 
formative years which are covered in 
church work by the program of the 
Luther League. To see no difference 
between the youth of city and country, 
and consequently, to serve spiritual 
food in stereotyped form for both to 


the exclusion of everything else, may 
have its good points, but for the grand 
total effect, many rural pastors testify 
that a rural adaptation of the general 
program would be the preferable way, 
without danger to the Church’s main 
objective, growth in the spiritual life. 


This can be done without bur- 


dens for the Church-at-large. 


new 


As in some other aspects of rural 
life, where the Church has failed to see 
its full opportunity, so in the case of 
young farm folk, others have seen the 
need and have provided them with ac- 
tivity programs which bring release to 
pent-up energy and the arousing of 
fruitful interests on the part of youth. 
This upshot has been viewed with 
alarm by thoughtful men and women, 
seeing the Church’s choice to keep aloof 
from spheres of vital rural life. Such 
programs are provided by the Future 
Farmers of America; the Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education; the youth sections of the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the 
Farmers Union; together with the 
more widely known movement of 
4-H Clubs, sponsored by county, state 
and national extension services. In 
nearly every section of our country 
one or the other of these movements 
has captured the imagination of rural 
youth to the regret of religious leaders 
who find themselves without the tools 
to do the same. Nor can rural young 
people be found fault with for inclin- 
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MISS EVELYN KLUGE 


Nebraska 4-H Club Queen 
An Active Leaguer 


ing to turn from their spiritual leader- 
ship to these secular agencies for a 
more far-reaching and interesting in- 
terpretation of country life than an 
Over-spiritualized and abstract young 
people’s program does affgrd. Because 
a certain practice does not find explicit 
coverage in the Catechism, does not 
mean that the Church must necessarily 
steer clear of it. The growing farm boy 
expects his pastor to have a care for 
his soul, but he also wishes that he 
would admire his calf that he raises for 
the judging contest at the county fair. 
In such rural activities are spiritual 
values which Good Citizenship leagues 
appreciate but which the Church has 
overlooked by far too long. Whoso- 
ever it may be who fosters character 
development and training for leader- 
ship in the small community, will be 
the one who profits in the end. We are 
confronted by the question, May the 
Church have a share in any of these 
rural youth movements, or, is admiring 
a yearling steer, or a tasty jam, incom- 
patible with the Church’s dignity and 
spiritual nature? Rather, do we desire 
to lose the affection of our young peo- 
ple to secular movements whose inter- 
est in them is seemingly greater than 
ours? 


What is it that the Church may do 
to hold whom she has, strengthen the 
existing bonds, and possibly win others 
to her spiritual ways and the Great 
Prize she has to offer? 


1. Consider herself the guardian and 
center of all life in the small communi- 
ty, something which diversified city life 
does not require of its churches. 4-H 
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Club leaders welcome cooperation by 
the Church and others are begging for 
it. 


2. Acquaint herself with the pre- 
dominant youth movement in the re- 
spective locality. For instance, with 
the principles underlying the 4-H Club 
work, expressed in these words, “I 
pledge my head to clearer thinking; my 
heart to greater loyalty; my hands to 
larger service; and my health to better 
living, for my club, my community and 
my country”. There are no dues in 
4-H Clubs. The price of membership is 
that each boy or girl shall do a piece 
of work that will teach the better way 
in homemaking or agriculture. Here is 
a perennial study in stewardship which 
it would be hard to improve upon in a 
lecture or discussion period. 


3. The Church should offer her 
facilities and qualified leadership to in- 
still, in the youths it so reaches, serv- 
ice to God in the every-day life which 
the country and small community nour- 
ishes. 4-H members believe in guid- 
ance for the heart, training of char- 
acter, and improving their sense of 
stewardship. Who else could do this 
better than the Church through the 
Luther League? 


A question may be raised concerning 
the burden it would place upon the 


pastor. But there will be no burden. 
These rural youth movements are go- 
ing concerns whose pioneering is done. 
More often than not, 4-H Club leaders: 
and instructors are found in the Church. 
already and more will offer their serv-| 
ices for teaching the 4-H arts if en-: 
couraged by the Church. It may be re-. 
called that this work does not primari-. 
ly consist in mental exercises with text | 
in hand. It is learning by doing the: 
things you want to know for living the: 
fuller life. All that the Church really’ 
would have to do would be to endorse: 
good programs and possibly to be the: 
channel through which the greater: 
blessings may flow into the community | 
to the glory of Christ our Lord. From: 
such high purpose the Church dare not} 
withdraw her hand., 


Moreover, there are other religious: 
groups in which demonstrations of | 
home-making and agriculture are inte-- 
gral parts of their purely church-spon-- 
sored youth programs to such an ex-- 
tent that the greater future of such de-- 
nominations and their success in win-- 
ning the gold of rural youth are: 
thought of as one and inseparable. A\ 
thorough self-examination may lead the: 
Lutheran Church to the same conclu-- 
sion, to pan for the gold of youthful 
souls where we know that it can be: 
found. 4-H Club work points the way. 


A-H Cluo Luther Leaguers 


MID-WEST SYNOD 


The writer of this article, Dr. Mar- 
tin Schroeder, reports that he at- 
tended the recent Midwest Synod’s 
Luther League convention in prep- 
aration for the writing of the above 
article. 


In response to his question, ‘““How 
many are related to the farm?,” 
about 90 per cent. of the hands of 
the approximately 250 Leaguers pres- 
ent went up. 


He also asked, ““How many would 
favor the Luther League endorsing 
and co-operating with 4-H Club 
work?” The response to this ques- 
tion was unanimous. 


Does not this response point the 
way to a type of work which is as 
yet seldom undertaken among us? 
Will not the Luther League do some- 
thing about it? 


4-H Club Luther Leaguers 
Midwest Synod Luther League Convention 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


By CHARLES P. 
CRESSMAN, S.T.M. 


OUTH soon discovers the need of “setting the 
sails of life’. It isn’t long before he realizes that 
he needs a set of standards by which to live. He 
needs a morality that satisfies. He has no desire 
to drift aimlessly, doing only what the impulse 

of the moment demands. He needs some standards; he 
soon discovers that it’s “the set of the sails” that really 
counts. 


Not only is it important that he have a set of stand- 
ards, but they must be standards that meet his need, that 
satisfy the demands of his life. They must be standards 
which he himself has come to accept; he must adopt them 
willingly for his own moral code. He knows that these 
ideals are somewhat beyond him and yet that they lie 
somewhere within the range of possible attainment by 
him. A morality to which he never can heartily subscribe 
and which he has no desire to carry out is no morality at 
all. Unless the moral code carries with it enough motiva- 
tion to stimulate a desire, to create the energy to live 
according to such ideals, it is of little value. 


This is often the point at which the younger and the 
older generation differ. One’s parents have lived a life 
within the framework of their own moral code. It was a 
set of standards which satisfied them as young people and 
still satisfies their needs as the adult generation. While it 
may be possible, it is not very likely that the standards of 
the adult generation will be accepted in every detail by the 
youth. What satisfied the parents when they were young 
people may or may not satisfy and meet the needs of 
young people today. 

It may be that the standards by which the parents 
are living have become crystallized, stereotyped, formalized. 
They have taken and forever after remain a definite and 
clearly recognized pattern. Often such parents will ex- 
pect their youth to accept these same patterns of be- 
havior without questioning, even when they fail to meet 
the needs and desires of youth. Naturally, a conflict arises. 


On the other hand, it is possible for the moral code 
of the parents to be creative and expanding. Such parents 
will not force their own morals and ideals upon youth, 
but they will help their youth to construct their own code 
of morals and to adjust to the needs and demands of the 
day. A set of standards which makes it possible for youth 
to live the more effective and abundant life, and which also 
will be acceptable to adults, can be constructed by youth 
with the guidance of wise parents. Thus a set of stand- 
ards that satisfy will be developed; it will provide moral 
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direction and yet meet the needs of youth in the day in 
which they live. 


A Morality That Satisfies 


Before one attempts to construct a morality that satis- 
files, one might well ask, “Where do we get our moral 
code, our set of standards, our ideals?” The answer de- 
pends to a large degree on the concept one has of morality. 


If one accepts the original and literal meaning of the 
word, it will follow that morals come from the mores or 
customs and experiences of people. Morality is simply a 
matter of learning best how to live together. It is a mat- 
ter of discovering from human experience the standards 
and ideals which make for the best kind of life for the 
individual as well as the group. One distils a moral code 
from human experience. 


However, if one adds to this distilled human experience 
that which is revealed by an all-loving God, morality be- 
comes the product of one’s religion. In addition to what 
has been discovered and accepted by custom, there is that 
which has been revealed by God in the person of Jesus 
Christ. This is that higher and more refined morality which 
is called Christian. For the Christian this is the morality 
that satisfies. It is dynamic and creative; it enables youth 
to determine his standards in the light of his needs and 
desires as a child of God. It enables him to live abun- 
dantly. 


Accepting or Rejecting Standards of An 
Adult Generation 


When a code of morals is no longer creative and dy- 
namic, when it no longer makes it possible for youth to 
find a satisfactory basis for life standards, it is inevitable 
that youth rebels. When the standards of an older genera- 
tion are rigid and inflexible, when they are outmoded and 
far removed from reality it is inevitable that youth rejects 
them. Youth calls such standards Puritanical, old-fashioned 
and “stuffy”. Even when they do accept them as a code 
of morals they do so unwillingly and make only a half- 
hearted attempt to live by them. 


On the other hand, many parents have accepted a 
morality which is dynamic and creative; it is built on the 
Spirit of Christ and considers the needs and desires of 
youth. Such a morality provides a set of standards that 
satisfy as well as meet today’s demands for action. It 
ministers to the best interests of the individual as well as 
the general welfare of the group. Youth is ready and will- 
ing to live by such a moral code. 


Eleven 


Thus it is evident that the primary source of one’s set 
of standards is the home. Parents who have a dynamic 
and creative morality and impart it to their young people 
in the everyday course of living are developing a moral 
code for their youth. It is a code by which they as parents 
have been living and it readily commends itself to the 
young people of the home. 


The Standards of the Group 


Another source equally as powerful is the set of stand- 
ards constructed and accepted by youth’s own generation. 
In some instances one’s own set, social group, or com- 
panions wield more influence than his parents. This means 
that where the code of morals of youth’s companions clash 
with those of the parents a war between the generations 
is likely to occur. Some parents fail to realize that at cer- 
tain stages of youth’s development the standards of action 
and behavior are set more by the “gang” or the group 
than by the parents. Thus, it is important that desirable 
companions be chosen early, for once the conflict has 
arisen the opportunity to influence youth through parents 
is much weakened. And it is important that young people 
gather together and discuss the factors which make up a 
satisfying moral code and then, after having accepted 
these standards, to live by them as faithfully as possible. 


However, in spite of a religion that provides the sub- 
stance of an effective moral code, in spite of the moral 
codes of the parents and the social group, there are still 
those who throw the accepted standards to the winds, who 
defy all life-controls, who determine to do as they please 
regardless of the harm to others. Furthermore, they are 
indifferent to the price they themselves may pay later as 
the result of their folly. Such action indicates that they 
have an immature code of morals. Such young people have 
not grown up. Like “spoiled brats’, they have not yet 
learned how to get along with other people. It is an evi- 
dence of maladjusted personality. 


In addition to this immature personality which dis- 
regards moral values, such circumstances as economic de- 
pression, world-wide warfare, a philosophy of materialism, 
and spiritual and religious upheavals contribute to the 
breakdown of the moral code. Human life becomes cheap 
and empty. What one does to another human or even to 
one’s own life makes little difference to anyone. 


Some Specific Instances 


The evidence of a person’s moral code is found in the 
way he behaves, in the way he acts, in specific instances. 
Since for youth a set of standards has to do largely with 
the social situation, it may be well to refer to a few such 
instances. 


Youth likes to be with “the gang”. Youth enjoys social 
gatherings, parties, dances, discussion groups, etc. It isn’t 
very long after any young person starts to attend such 
social functions that his elders notice a difference in his 
moral standards. It can be seen in the way he or she 
dresses, in the words he uses, in the way he behaves in 
company, in habits he cultivates, in actions he tolerates or 
approves. Some young people smoke at too early an age 
to the harm of ‘their own health. Others tell highly emo- 
tional stories which produce undue sexual excitement in 
themselves and soon lead them to a perverted morality. 
Others are “fast and loose”; kissing and petting are in- 
dulged in by them with utter abandon. These are only 
some of the problems faced by the youth who must build 
his moral code and stick to it. 


There are all kinds of questions which youth must 
ask. What kind of games are played at the party? What 
kind of dances are desired by the group? How do the 
youth dress? Is the make-up offensive? What is done after 
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AN ORCHID FOR YOU 
FROM ALASKA 


By ALBERT ALSOP 


A young lady who has a sweetheart in Alaska might 
suggest that he send her an orchid, if not by refrigera- 
tion, at least in. the form of pressed leaves. The soldier 
boy-friend might have to climb a few mountains and 
cross several dozen streams, or scramble through a mile 
of thick underbrush to find an orchid, but it is possible 
for him to find one—and that not in a florist’s shop. 


The Panhandle section of Alaska, or the south- 
eastern part of the Territory has at least three known 
varieties of orchids, as well as other air plants, and they 
may be found throughout this region in goodly number. 
But certainly the wild flower life of Alaska is not con- 
fined only to such choice flowers as the orchid. The 
traveler in this land is astonished with the myriad of 
wild flowers which greet the eye. In the immediate sur- 
roundings of most of the important towns, Ketchikan, 
Wrangel, Petersburg, Juneau, and Sitka, almost any 
number of varieties may be discovered. Among the most 
numerous varieties are the Alpine geraniums, the golden- 
rod and buttercups with cups an inch long, the red 
daisies, yellow violets, lilies as black as ink, rosy laurel 
and pink bryanthus. The low lying fields skirting the 
shores of the blue-watered channels and inlets are alive 
with beautiful blue lupin, purple iris and large fields 
of the snow-white cotton flowers. 


One afternoon I was invited to visit a friend’s gar- 
den just outside of the capital city of Juneau. Upon 
reaching his summer home, which was located on the 
shore of Lynn Canal, my friend suggested that I go 
out into the garden and pick some strawberries. While 
occupied with this pleasant task I was attracted by a 
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Invitations 


Rather than sending any written in- 
vitations this time, use the telephone, 
and personally invite all the old 
Leaguers, and most especially any 
prospective members now on the list, 
to come to this Thanksgiving Party. 
Tell each one to bring a donation in 
food or clothing which your Luther 
League will distribute to needy fami- 
lies. Clear this whole matter of the dis- 
tribution of food and clothing through 
your pastor and the Relief Committee 
(or whatever your congregation calls 
it). Have all the officers and secre- 
taries of the League share in this tele- 
phoning so that none will have many 
to call. 


Posters 


The posters should be attractively 
printed, giving time, date and place of 
the party. It is important, too, that the 
posters remind all the Leaguers to 
bring something for a needy family. 
Our thankfulness for all that God has 
given us should show itself in a will- 
ingness to share with others. We are 
told: 

“Give, give, be always giving; 

Who is not giving, is not living.” 


Decorations 


The room in which the party is to be 
held might be decorated with autumn 
leaves, footballs, fruit, vegetables, and 
chrysanthemums—if they are available 
at little or no cost. 


Games 


1. Guess How Many. As each guest 
arrives, have him write on a slip of 
paper his name and a number which 
indicates his guess on the number of 
petals on a large chrysanthemum (or 
other flower) in a vase nearby. The 
slip of paper is then pinned on the 
Leaguer, and after the next game the 
petals may be counted and the winner 
awarded a bouquet of flowers or other 
inexpensive prize. 


2. Feather Football, For this game 
divide the number of players into two 
sides and have them gather at opposite 
ends of a large table. In the center of 
the table is a fluffy feather. Players on 
both sides blow against one another in 
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By Doris 
Gangstead 


trying to get the feather over the op- 
ponents’ goal. They may creep up as 
far as the middle of the table, but no 
farther. Should the feather go out of 
bounds—that is, off one side or the 
other—it is put in play out from the 
point where it went outside. 


3. Count the Petals. Now count the 
number of petals on the flower sub- 
mitted to all for guesses when they 
came. Give a suitable prize to the per- 
son who guessed closest to the correct 
number. 


4. Turkey Head. On a large sheet 
pin a picture of a turkey, minus its 
head. The head, and a pin, should be 
given to each in turn, and after the 
Leaguer is blindfolded, he should try 
to pin the head on the bird. The pic- 
ture of the bird should be on a large 
piece of paper or cardboard, so that 
the Leaguers will have a little difficulty 
in getting the head in the right spot. 


5. Mystery Bottle. Announce that 
you have a most unusual milk bottle 
which never fails to answer questions 
correctly. One person stands in the 
center of the circle of Leaguers with 
the bottle, and asks the bottle ques- 
tions, such as: “Who has the biggest 
ears in this crowd?” He then spins 
the bottle on its side. The one to whom 
it points indicates its answer. This per- 
son then exchanges places with the 
person jin the center, and the game 
continues as long as desired. It is ob- 
vious that all questions must be those 
which deal with persons present in the 
circle. Other questions might be: “Who 
wears the biggest shoes?” “Who is 
most deeply in love?’ “Who will be 
the next to be married?” 


6. Thanksgiving Game. Pass paper 
and pencils and give everyone ten 
minutes to see how many words he can 
make out of the work thanksgiving. 
Give a suitable prize to the persons 
getting the largest number of words 
from it. 


7. Grapefruit Relay. Divide into 
two teams and stand in straight lines 
facing each other. Have each leader 
tuck a grapefruit between his chin and 
shoulder, and the object is to pass it 
on to the next person’s chin and 


shoulder without using hands at all. 
The side that passes it from person to 
person, all the way down the line, wins. 
A piece of crystallized grapefruit skin 
might well be the prize for each mem- 
ber of the winning team. 


8. The Minister’s Cat. The players 
are seated in a circle, with one player 
in the center. He throws a knotted 
handkerchief at one of the players and 
says: “The minister’s cat is Batis 
The player hit must finish the sentence 
with some word that is descriptive of 
the cat and beginning with the letter 
“A”, Thus he may answer, “An ambi- 
tious cat”; “an agile cat’; ‘‘an ancient 
cat”. Failure to respond at once, or 
repetition of an adjective already used 
puts one out of the game. This is kept 
up until only one player is able to re- 
spond. When one letter is exhausted, 
another may be chosen, going consecu- 
tively through the alphabet or choosing 
only certain ones. 


9. Is It This? Is It That? One per- 
son leaves the room. His confederate 
tells the company that if any one of 
them will touch an article in the room 
or name it, the person outside will 
come back and tell which article was 
touched or named. When he comes 
back the confederate points to differ- 
ent objects and questions him thus: “Is 
he saa: MING 2 ee aie nen? MO Wes 
The first question may be used any 
number of times. The guesser gets his 
cue from the use of “that” for “this” 
in the phrasing of the question. In the 
same manner words may be written 
on a blackboard, with one of them be- 
ing the one named by the group, or on 
which they are concentrating. The 
same cue applied to the words may be 
used. 


Refreshments 
For refreshments pumpkin pie and 
milk are suggested. However, there 


are numerous other suitable seasonal 
combinations which will suggest them- 
selves to those planning the party and 
which may be preferred by the group. 


Dedication of Gifts 


The donations brought by Leaguers 
may be piled in an appropriate place 
as they bring them. Then, before the 
party breaks up, arrange a brief serv- 
ice of dedication of gifts for God’s 
poor. A few words may properly be 
spoken by the pastor anent thankful- 
ness for God’s bounty and of the re- 
sponsibility which our bounty imposes. 
Then a prayer may be said and a hymn 
of thanksgiving sung. If ways and 
means for the distribution of the gifts 
has not been worked out previously 
(as is to be preferred), then it should 
be done before the group scatters for 
the night. 

—Adapted from “Better Leagues” 
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The Color Does Not Matter 


“Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves ace whirling fast.” 


AVE you ever heard two persons in friendly 

argument over the respective beauties of spring 

with its budding green leaves, and autumn with 

its varied hues of red and gold? These chang- 
ing leaves which first array the trees in garments of green 
and then in many-colored dresses, are indispensable plant 
organs. The leaf is the builder of the plant. It is a thread 
of life running from the top to the root. 


Whether it be arrayed in greenback bills or many- 
hued checks, freewill gifts to the Sustaining Membership 
Fund are a thread of life from the beginning to the end of 
the budget of The Luther League of America. 


The leaf performs its work for the plant by using the 
sunlight, and the typical leaf is therefore constructed in a 
thin, flat outgrowth of the stem, so as to absorb as much 
as possible of this life-giving energy. 


The Sustaining Membership Fund is so constructed as 
to fit any pocketbook no matter how thin and flat it may 
be. Many $1 Contributing and Service Memberships will 
bring the life-giving sunshine of renewed vitality to the 
Luther League program. 


No two leaves are exactly alike. Some are star-shaped, 
heart-shaped, oval, triangular, and many other shapes and 
sizes. No two givers are exactly alike. Each expresses by 
his gift his interest in a particular field of service. No 
field has a larger or more important task before it, now 
and in the future, than the youth organization of our 
Church. 


Another important function of the leaf is the manufac- 
ture of sugar and starch for the nourishment of the plant. 
This precise chemical process is not fully understood. Be- 
fore its work is over, important changes take place in the 
cell of the leaf, and as it comes tumbling down with thou- 
sands of others, the rains dissolve the mineral contents, 
the organic matter decays and helps fertilize the soil, which 
in turn revitalizes the plant. In this manner leaves become 
a continual process of life-giving energy. 


Thus also a gift to the Sustaining Membership Fund 
through important changes becomes rent for Headquar- 
ters, salaries for secretaries, stationery and postage for 
helpful mail and these aids in turn produce more and bet- 
ter Leaguers, who again in a continual process show their 
interest in the cause of youth by gifts to its life-giving 
Fund. 


There are two reasons for the annual fall of leaves as 
an essential part of the life of a tree. During the cold sea- 
son when the ground is frozen or almost frozen, the roots 
are unable to absorb much soil water, and if the broad- 
leaved trees had their foliage, leaves would give off so 
much water, the trees would dry up and die. Also heavy 
ice or snow encrusting the leaves would add too much 
weight and cause branches and limbs to break. 


There are two reasons why the Sustaining Member- 
ship Fund is important to you. It is your opportunity to 
give freely to the cause of the youth of the Church and it 
is necessary to the life of the Luther League. It is an 
annual process like the fall of the leaves. 


Become a part of this life-giving, repeating process, 
by sending in your $5 or more Loyalty, Gift, Memorial or 
Honor Membership today to The Luther League of 
America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman, 
Sustaining Membership Committee 
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for FREE distribution to men and women 
in service, by local churches. 
Ready November 15. 


* Attractive Green and Red Color layout with 
live illustrations. 


%* Christmas articles by well-known Lutheran 
writers: 


* “Peace on Earth . . . Goodwill To 
Men” by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 


* “A Service of Worship for Christ- 
mas Time” by Dr.N.M. Ylvisaker, 
Director, Service Commission, 
National Lutheran Council. 


* “A Christmas Message” by The 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Execu- 
tive Secretary-Elect, The Luther 

League of America. 
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ar Executive Secretary of the LL of 74. 


Ke Colleges Prepare For 
Returning Seruicemen 
By Dr. Gould Wickey 


Executive Secretary, the Board of Education, 
The United Lutheran Church in America 


“What college shall I attend?” That 
is the question hundreds of thousands 
of students ask each year. “What ad- 
vantages are there in attending ...... 
college?” That is the questions thou- 
sands of service men and women will 
be asking during the ensuing months. 
Uncle Sam has promised to aid proper- 
ly qualified veterans in obtaining fur- 
ther education, up to four years, by 
payment of tuition fees up to $500 and 
subsistence. 

What are the advantages in attend- 
ing a Lutheran college? That is the 
question I want to answer for Luther 
Leaguers and service men. 


1. A Radical Education 

Lutheran colleges offer a_ radical 
education. Don’t get scared. I am not 
thinking of bolshevism in political sci- 
ence, behaviourism in psychology, and 
materialism in philosophy. I am using 
the word radical in its literal sense of 
going to the roots of matters. 

The faculties of our Lutheran col- 
leges give a sufficient number of facts 
and an adequate evaluation. Either 
facts alone or evaluation alone is a 
superficial education. For example, so 
many teachers of psychology assume 
that, since our bodies react to certain 
stimuli in certain ways, we can explain 
all of our actions and conduct, virtues 
on the basis of the reactions of our 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


REV. J. W. FREASE 


KG 7 Foster Fathers 


Southwest China—Whenever a GI 
truck passes a certain small village on 
the Burma Road, it honks its horn 
twice. Then the little blind girls of 
Tien Kuang know they’re not for- 
gotten. 

T’ien Kuang is a mission school of 
the Lutheran Church. The 37 Chinese 
children there are casualties, bombed 
out of their homes and blinded by 
shrapnel or wartime diseases. 

Troops of the Service Forces in this 
area—warehousemen, welders, electri- 
cians, mechanics and convoy drivers— 
have paused in their work of supply- 
ing Chinese and American soldiers and 
raised shekels to support this little 


school. 
—YANK Field Correspondent 


* Plane te Begin Work ou 
Danuary 1, 1945 


After a second unanimous call by 
the Executive Committee of The 
Luther League of America, The Rey. 
Joseph W. Frease, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has accepted its post of Executive Sec- 
retary, effective January Ist, 1945. 

Rey. Mr. Frease is no newcomer to 
the members of The Luther League of 
America, having served it as a mem- 
ber-at-large on the Executive Commit- 
tee since his appointment in 1936, and 
as chairman of the important Ways 
and Means Committee since 1941. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Luther League of the Eastern Confer- 
ence, Synod of Ohio, was among the 
first groups to recognize his leadership 
qualities, when they asked him to be a 
member from 1930-1934. 


During the past 10 years The Rev. 
Mr. Frease has been the Director of 
Religious Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work for the Synod of Ohio and 
for the past two seasons has directed 
the Synod’s camp for youth, Camp 
Mowanna, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Among the many outstanding contri- 
butions The Rev. Mr. Frease made 
while heading up the Youth work in 
the Synod of Ohio were the Confir- 
mand Rallies. Here each year every 
young person confirmed received a 
token gift from the Luther League of 
Ohio, heard of the place of the Luther 
League in the life of the Church, and 
were assured of a hearty welcome on 
the part of their church-wide organiza- 
tion. 


& Ve Chistian Wovement Toward Wold Onder 


By DR. O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


Professor of The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia . 
Member of the Commission on Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council 


PART III OF A SERIES 


II. The Movement is transcending 
the lines of separation fixed by 
traditional faiths, and, in areas of 
common agreement, is enlisting 
the cooperation of men of good 
will everywhere. 


Obviously, many people who are not 
affiliated with the Christian Church, 
will be involved in the settlements to 
be made for international order. Chris- 
tian leaders have been seeking to frame 
those principles which, while in har- 
mony with Christian teachings, will al- 
so win acceptance from men of good 
will who are not in the Christian fel- 
lowship. 

The Ten Peace Points were original- 
ly accepted by Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in England. Subsequently, 
those portions of them which were not 
distinctly Christian were endorsed by 
Jewish leaders. 


In December, 1942, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America approved the Statement of 
Guiding Principles which its Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace had 
prepared, The Preamble first makes a 
definite Christian affirmation: “We be- 
lieve that the eternal God revealed in 
Christ is the Ruler of men and of na- 
tions and that His purpose in history 
will be realized. For us He is the 
source of moral law and the power to 
make it effective.” It then proceeds to 
state: “From this faith Christians de- 
rive the ethical principles upon which 
world order must be based. These 
principles, howcver, seem to us to be 
among those which men of good will 
everywhere may be expected to recog- 
nize as part of the moral law. In this 
we rejoice. For peace will require the 
cooperation of men of all nations, races 
and creeds”. 


In October, 1943, the Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant Declaration on 
World Peace was released over the 
signatures of 144 religious leaders in 
the United States. Each group set forth 
its own preamble to express its dis- 
tinctive emphasis. There followed seven 
statements of agreement under the fol- 
low headings: 


1. The Moral Law Must Govern World 
Order. 

2. The Rights of the Individual Must Be 
Assured. 

3. The Rights of Oppressed, Weak or 


Colonial Peoples Must Be Protected. 
4. The Rights of Minorities Must Be Secured. 
5. International Institutions to Maintain 
Peace with Justice Must Be Organized. 
6. International Economic Cooperation Must 
Be Developed. 


7. A Just Social Order within Each State 
Must Be Achieved. 


of Churches of Christ in America 


DR. O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


In thus identifying agreements with 
other groups, Christians are not deny- 
ing or ignoring teachings which are 
distinctly Christian. Rather, they are 
enlisting cooperation to the extent that 
there is a common objective and to 
the extent that there are commonly ac- 
cepted procedures. They must con- 
tinue to emphasize and to proclaim the 
essential truths of Christianity. 


III. The Movement is cultivating an 
international Christian approach 


to an international problem. 


During the early stages of the war, 
Christian activity in behalf of world 
order moved most intensively within 
separate nations. National church bod- 
ies instituted commissions, convened 
study conferences, issued statements of 
Christian principles, contributed to the 
enlightenment of public opinion, and 
established contacts with governmental 
officials. As the churches throughout 
the world thus assigned themselves to 
this international task, it seemed im- 
perative that more definite international 
consultation—ultimately collaboration 
—be effected. 

Progress in this 
seen in the following: 


1. The continued activity of world 
church organizations involving sepa- 
rate denominations. 


2. The continued activity of the 
World Council of Churches, now in the 
process of formation. 


3. Informal personal contacts among 
Christian leaders of different countries, 


direction can be 


4. The exchange of documents on 
postwar settlements which have been 
prepared within separate countries 
(United Nations and Axis Powers). 

5. International conferences, such 
as the International Round Table of 
Christian Leaders at Princeton in July 
of this year where representatives from 
twelve countries were in attendance. 


6. The effort to arrive at a formula- 
tion which may be commonly endorsed 
by Christians of all countries. The 
Statement of Political Propositions 
(Six Pillars of Peace) was formulated 
by the Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace. It was accepted by the 
Princeton Round Table as indicative 
of what people in all countries should 
study, understand, and personally ac- 
cept and seek to have accepted by their 


governments. Further, it was given 
substantial endorsement by fourteen 


Christian leaders in England. It has 
found its way into many different lands. 
For example, it is currently being used 
for study purposes in China, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


IV. The Movement is proceeding with 
an attack from the top down; that 
is, it is attempting to establish 
and to maintain effective contacts 
with governmental leaders. 


In a measure, this attack “from the 
top down” represents an immediate or 
short-range procedure. It is highly im- 
portant that governments should form- 
ulate a postwar policy which will per- 
mit the right kind of a start. Chris- 
tian leaders recognize that govern- 
mental officials will determine the pro- 
visions of a peace treaty and the polit- 
ical and economic structures by which 
the nations of the world will be related 
to each other. Consequently, they are 
seeking to establish effective contacts 
with governmental representatives. In 
fashioning their procedures, especially 
in this country, they are preserving in- 
violate the principle of the separation 
of church and state. Fundamentally, 
they are making their testimony to a 
group of individuals in whose hands 
rests the power to order life among the 
nations of the world. The procedure 
here followed involves: 


1. Submission to the government 
of ethical principles and of the polit- 
ical propositions derived therefrom, 

2. Personal relations between Chris- 
tian leaders and governmental officials, 
established through informal contacts 
and through the activity of permanent 
collaborators from the churches with 
the State Department. 


(Concluding in next issue) 


* ptduantages Tu rbtteudiug a Lutheran College 


COLLEGES PREPARE 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


nervous system. I have not yet found 
such a psychologist in a Lutheran col- 
lege. 


2. A Realistic Education 


Lutheran colleges offer a realistic 
education. Much of modern education 
is specialized, giving intensive informa- 
tion of a limited field. This tendency 
has been described in the sentence, “he 
learns more and more about less and 
less until he knows everything about 
nothing”. Lutheran colleges will not 
be accused of over specialization; they 
give a well-rounded education so re- 
lated as to enable the student to have 
a purposeful philosophy of life. 


Also, Lutherans are quite alert to 
tendencies which may be harmful for 
the national as well as individual wel- 
fare. So Lutheran educators are frank 
in expressing judgments on trends and 
actions which, innocent in themselves, 
may be undesirable and dangerous in 


realistic 


citatents 
education so necessary in these days. 


long-range results. 


3. Religious Education 


Lutheran colleges offer a religious 
education. Courses in the Bible are 
offered and in most instances required 
for graduation. Lutheran college presi- 
dents affirm that only church mem- 
bers are accepted as members of the 
faculties. Student organizations on the 
campuses are active in developing a 
Christian atmosphere and in sharing in 
Christian activities. 


To Lutheran youth—to all American 
youth—the education offered at Luth- 
eran colleges constitutes an opportuni- 
ty and a challenge: an opportunity to 
obtain that intellectual, moral and 
spiritual guidance so necessary in such 
an age as this; a challenge to invest 
one’s life in a great cause by which to 
live and for which to work—the King- 
dom of God. 


American youth + the Lutheran 


college! 


KGIEM of Rights 
Offers Neu bid 


If you wish to enter one of the 
Lutheran Colleges listed below, or 
at least be ready for consultation, 
the following procedure is sug- 
gested: 


1. Fill out an Application for 
Admission to one of the Colleges. 
A copy of this form may be ob- 
tained from the College. 


2. Fill out a copy of Veterans 
Administration Rehabilitation Form 
1950. A copy of this form may be 
obtained from the College. 


$n Havel ‘al copy of your  dis- 
charge or release from active serv- 
ice made, and have it certified by 
a notary public. 


4. Send the three forms men- 
tioned above to the College. 


5. Fill out a Request for Re- 
port of Educational Achievements. 
A copy of this form may be ob- 
tained from the College. 


6. Send the Request for Report 
of Educational Achievements di- 
rectly to the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, with 
the request that the data assembled 
by the Armed Forces Institute 
concerning your educational 
achievements be sent to the Col- 
lege you intend to enter. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Hartwick College, 
Oneontay Ne ¥: 


Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Maricn College, Marion, Va. 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 


Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
*Waterloo College, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 


*Must conform to Canadian army 
regulations 


Chaplain Belles on left with friends 


Captain Alfred Belles Writes on Meeting Lutheran Friends 


It is always a happy experience for 
a soldier to meet cordial civilians of 
his own religious faith or other soldiers 
of his denomination. One of my more 
pleasant surprises came near a little 
native Eskimo village on the shore of 
Norton Bay. Our soldiers had been 
living on a frugal diet of emergency 
C ration when I was invited to eat 
with a group of Eskimo men helping 
us as stevedores. I accepted the in- 
vitation because I knew I’d get my 
first taste of reindeer steak, and enjoy 
the comfort of a roof over my head. 
A dry spot is appreciated in wet- 
weathered Alaska. 


Before the men at the table started 
to eat, one of them asked me to say a 
prayer of blessing. During the course 
of our meal I asked why these men had 
wanted a prayer and how they under- 
stood that I was a minister. The man 
acting as my host told me these men 
always said table prayers; they were 
Lutheran Christians as the result of 
missionary work by a Scandinavian by 
the name of Larson. Before the even- 
ing was over that group of men sang 
a number of familiar hymns including 
“Onward Christian Soldiers’, “Beauti- 
ful Saviour”, “and “Holy, Holy, Holy”. 
Some of them sang in English, some 
in a native Alaska dialect, and one or 
two in a Scandinavian tongue. 


When our army garrison left that 
part of Alaska, I asked one of these 
men if his wife could make a couple 
pair of fur mucklucks for my little 
boys. He nodded, and I drew an out- 
line of what I thought was the size 
of little feet on two and seven year 


old boys. I gave my Eskimo friend a 
check for $10.50. The other officers 
ribbed me when they heard what I had 
done; and branded me as a sucker for 
my faith in an Eskimo because he was 
a Christian and a Lutheran. We lived 
through the winter of 1942-43 on the 
Pribilof Islands, and I was kidded 
many times about my order for muck- 
lucks from my Lutheran friend. Our 
Christmas mail arrived at St. Paul 
Island on May 16, and addressed to me 
tied up in a little sugar sack were two 
beautiful pair of reindeer and wolver- 
ine mucklucks. Attached to the sack 
was a fine letter from my Eskimo 


friend with a reference to Bible verse 
John 3:16. 


While at Fort Richardson, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, one of the best of my ex- 
pericnces was a Lutheran Communion 
service the week before Christmas in 
1943. Men who attended represented 
nearly every branch of the Lutheran 
Church in America. It was especially 
good however, to have the men from 
the Louisville Lutheran Churches. I 
had been the civilian pastor of Victor 
Ackerman in Memorial congregation 
and Paul Potter of St. Mark‘s. Roger 
Rice of Fenner Memorial and Bill Rus- 
sell of Third Church were a part of 
my Ft. Richardson Lutheran congre- 
gation. Paul Potter had helped me 
remodel and decorate the interior of 
the St. Mark’s building when we were 
in Louisville together. As a carpenter 
with an engineer regiment in Alaska, 
he helped me install a beautiful altar, 
reredos, pulpit, and communion rail in 
a Butler Hut used as a regimental 
chapel at Ft. Richardson. 


x Pastoral Patter 


By THE REV. JOHN R. BROKHOFF 


You who are away from home and 
loved ones, think of the very last words 
of Jesus when on earth: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world”. This is one of the most 
gracious promises Jesus ever made, and 
this one particularly takes on added 
significance in being the last one. You 
are literally, some of you, “unto the 
end of the world”. 


In Genesis there is the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael: they were put out 
of house and home by Abraham; they 
began to perish from thirst and hun- 
ger; but God rescued them. Then, 
come the words: “And God was with 
the lad”. 


Do you see how these two quotations | 


fit together? The former is a promise; 
the latter is a case of fulfillment. It 


simply means this: no matter where: 
you go, you cannot go beyond the love: 
and care of God. That is, of course, , 


if you will have God. You can shut: 


Him out very easily by sinful thoughts, 


and wicked deeds, and bitter uncon- - 
cern. But you who want Him and His. 


help and blessing, He, the Almighty - 
He prom- : 


God, will be by your side. 
ises to be with you though on Saipan 


or on Normandy, in a USA camp or’ 


in the Caribbean. He will be with 


you—when temptation comes, to help: 
you cast aside the devil; when sorrow ' 


and disappointment come, to comfort 
you with a soothing hand; when death 


appears, to let His holy angels carry’ 
the soul to heaven; when loneliness . 
com- - 


smites, to 
panionship. 


provide delightful 


We at home salute you in the armed . 


forces as crusaders of liberty not only 
for America but for the whole world. 


May God above all,things keep your ' 


minds and hearts in Christ Jesus and 


give you strength and courage for your ' 


daily tasks. 


One of the most rewarding parts of 
Richardson assignment was the: 
work with the civilian engineers. Twice 
each week I held services for the older 
men who were civilian employees of ' 
a large construction company. The: 
best of that congregation were Luth-. 
eran men of Danish, Swedish, Nor-. 


the 


wegian, Missouri Synod, and United 


Lutheran congregations of the north 
central states. Those men could sing 
splendidly with or without the help of. 


our broken-down player piano or army 
field organ. One of my cherished treas- 


ures of the Alaska tour is a Christmas 


greeting signed by 40 of those men 
with names like Erickson, Hanson, 
Olsen, Peterson, and Hildebrandt. 


tWo HK 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
MISSISSIPPI MEETS AT 
GRACE CHURCH, LAUREL 


The 16th annual Convention of the 
Luther League of the Mississippi 
Synod was held at Grace Church, 
Laurel, Sunday, July 30, 1944. A repre- 
sentative attendance was present with 
delegates from nearly all the Leagues. 


The Convention was opened with a 
prelude by Mary Ann Derrick. The 
President, Evelyn Ross, called the 
meeting to order, followed by an im- 
pressive devotional by Dorothy Ed- 
wards. The welcome was given by 
Dorothy Trulsen; the response, by 
Juanita Penman. The President, Evelyn 
Ross, gave an interesting talk, ““Know- 
ing Jesus”. The convention committees 
were appointed and meetings were 
scheduled at appropriate times. Rev. 
E. T. Beaver, pastor of the host church, 
delivered an inspiring sermon. 


Sgt. Vernon Mattson, a Luther 
Leaguer from the Augustana Lutheran 
Church conducted the afternoon devo- 
tional. The 1943 minutes were read 
and approved. The officers and dele- 
gates from the Leagues represented 
gave reports on the year’s work. The 
nominating committee submitted their 
report and the following officers were 
subsequently elected: President, Ruth 
Crumpton; Vice-President, Marcelle 
Pearcey; Treasurer, Evelyn Ross; Re- 
cording Secretary, Dorothy Edwards; 
Corresponding Secretary, Clydelle Hol- 
lis; Executive Committeeman for two 
years, Windham Caughman. 


The various other committces gave 
their reports. After the business ses- 
sion the incoming President appointed 


the following’ secretaries: Librarian, 
Anna Brannon; Educational, Mary 
Weisheit; Life Service, Ruth Al- 


britton; Sustaining Membership, Mary 
Louise Gregory; Missionary, Maxine 
Hutchinson; “Challenger” Editor, 
Kathryn Weisheit. 


Following the installation of the in- 
coming officers by Rev. E. T. Beaver, 
a Friendship Circle was formed and the 
group joined in singing, “Blest Be The 
Tie That Binds”. Then followed sen- 
tence prayers by many members of the 
Circle. The convention was closed with 
the Benediction by Rev. O. M. Morgan, 
of Pulaski. 


The next convention will be held at 
St. John’s, Louisville, Mississippi, July 


29, 1945. 
JUANITA PENMAN 
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Richard C. Eschenbach 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LUTHER LEAGUER 
WINS WESTINGHOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Richard C. Eschenbach, President of 
the Luther League of St. Paul’s 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., is now a 
student at Pittsburgh University as the 
holder of a George Westinghouse 
Engineering Scholarship which he won 
last spring in a competition with four 
other Williamsport High School sen- 
iors. In the nation-wide competition 
young Eschenbach found himself one 
of 684 candidates representing forty- 
four states and the District of Colum- 
bia. He came out one of the ten win- 
ners to qualify for the award. 


News of this good fortune came to 
Richard on his seventeenth birthday, 
April 9, and by it he is entitled to 
$1,850 toward his course in chemical 
engincering, the first semester of which 
began June 5th. Under the accelerated 
war program, the previous five-year 
course has been streamlined to 32 
months. 

Richard is the holder of an honor 
key, was this year’s cditor-in-chief of 
his school’s annual, and has maintained 


consistent honor roll standing. His 
talents, however, are not confined 
simply to studious pursuits. He was 


a member of the band and orchestra, 
and has been active in all class activi- 
ties. He was also a member of the class 
in journalism. 


His pastor, Rev. Howard R. Gold, 
reports that Richard “stands high 
among the other ten winners of the 
same scholarship from different parts 
of the nation”. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA HOLDS THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The Southern District was host to 
the Luther League of South Carolina 
meeting in its thirty-fourth annual Con- 
vention, August 22 and 23. The Con- 
vention Church was Trinity, Elloree, 
and the whole community opened its 
homes to the more than 150 delegates, 
making them understand that the town 
was properly named, Elloree being an 
Indian word meaning, “the home I 
love’. 


Theme 


The Convention theme, “The World 
To Christ’, was based on that stirring 
missionary hymn, “Christ for the 
World We Sing”. During the Quiet 
Moments preceding each session the 
Chaplain, Rey. Raymond Ellsworth of 
Batesburg, based his meditations upon 
phrases from that hymn—‘“With Loy- 
ing Zeal’, “With Fervent Prayer” and 
“With One Accord’. The keynote for 
the Convention was set at the opening 
session by Rev. George Meetze in his 
sermon on the topic, “The World To 
Christ: Why?” The reasons he gave 
were two: Because the world needs 
Christ, and because Christ commanded 
us to be ambassadors to bring the 
world to Him. 


Speakers 


Rev. W. J. Ducker was an unusual- 
ly welcome guest of the convention for 
he was at home. South Carolina is his 
home state, the Luther League of 
South Carolina his training school for 
League work, and Trinity Church, a 
former pastorate. Rev. Ducker very 
forcefully presented some of the prob- 
lems confronting The Luther League of 
America and urged that South Caro- 
lina continue to support the whole pro- 
gram of the League. 


An outstanding speaker was Miss 
Catherine Stirewalt, repatriated mis- 
sionary from China. In her appealing 
way she pled for more workers for 
China, stating that evangelistic, edu- 
cational and medical workers were 
needed. 


Another important guest was South 
Carolina’s own Rey. J. O. Kempson, 
Chairman of the Missionary Committee 
of The Luther League of America. 
South Carolina Leaguers have learned 
to rely on Rev. Kempson’s invaluable 


advice. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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49th Annual Convention of The Luther League of New Jersey, held at New Brunswick, September 2, 4, 1944 


Banquet (Continued from Page 19) 


The banquet, always a Convention 
highlight, was just that. Dr. James C. 
Kinard, beloved President of Newberry 
College, and an ever-popular speaker, 
addressed the delegates on the subject, 
“The World To Christ: How?” Mr. 
Salvadore La Torre was the genial 
toastmaster. Entertainment for the 
evening was provided by a male quar- 
tet composed of Richard Fritz, David 
Conrad, Marshall Mauney and Royall 
Yount, students at the Southern Semi- 
nary. Their repertoire included sacred 
numbers, spirituals and a foolish med- 
ley of their own composition. 


Accomplishments and Acts 


Reports showed that progress had 
been made in many ways. Ten Leagues 
had been organized or reorganized. 
The budget was over-subscribed and a 
part of the surplus voted to be given 
to the Lutheran Orphan Home of the 
South, at Salem, Va., and the Lowman 
Home for Aged and Helpless at White 
Rock, S. C. South Carolina was the 
first state or synodical League in The 
Luther League of America to raise and 
exceed its quota for the Sustaining 
Membership Fund in 1944. Over half 
the Missionary Quota and more than 
the billed National dues had been 
paid. Quite a number of Intermediates 
were present, two groups of them ably 
assisting in the presentations of the In- 
termediate and Life Service Secretaries. 


Two crosses were added to the Life 
Service Flag. They represent Rev. 
George A. B. Sigwald and Rev. Ken- 
neth Webb. 


The chaplain conducted a special pe- 
riod of meditation and prayer for the 
Lutheran Service men and women, the 
chaplains, the prisoners of war and the 
missionaries from South Carolina. 


St. Barnabas’ League, Charleston, re- 
ported that they were paying dues for 
their members who are in the service, 
thus keeping them enrolled as active 
members. 
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NEW JERSEY IN CONVENTION 
AT EMMANUEL, 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


One hundred cighty-seven New Jer- 
sey Luther Leaguers from all parts of 
the state assembled in Emmanuel Luth- 
eran Church, New Brunswick, Rev. 
Rufus Cornelsen, Pastor, for the 49th 
Annual Convention of the Luther 
League of New Jersey, held over La- 
bor Day week-end. The Convention 
Committee and Katherine Snyder, 
Registrar, deserve a thousand thanks 
for planning a week-end “chuck full” 
of inspiration, fellowship, and fun. 


Theme Progressively Unfolded 


After registering on Saturday after- 
noon, Leaguers came together for the 
Twilight Devotions led by Ethel John- 
son, President, and Walter R. Morten, 
Jr., Vice-President of the State League, 
which was followed by a fellowship 
supper. The opening service of the 
Convention was held on Saturday eve- 
ning. Rev. John S. Klo, our Conven- 
tion Chaplain, was liturgist at this 
service with Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, 
President of The Luther League of 
America, presenting the first phase of 
our theme, “Christian Youth in a 
Changing World—Christ For Youth”. 

“Fun time’ followed this opening 
service, at which time “Truth or Con- 
sequences’ —mostly consequences was 


The new officcrs were installed by 
Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Synodical Ad- 
visor of the Luther League of South 
Carolina. They are: President, Jean- 
ette Coyner; Vice-President, Richard 
Fritz; Treasurer, Margaret Paysinger; 
Recording Secretary, Emma Julia Bal- 
lentine; Corresponding Secretary, 
Elizabeth Shealy; Educational Secre- 
tary, William Peery; Life Service Sec- 
retary, Martha Barre; Missionary Sec- 
retary, Henry Wingard; Statistical 
Secretary, Judy Kleckley; Intermediate 
Secretary, Virginia Caughman; Publici- 
ty Secretary, Rebecca Goodale; Execu- 
tive Secretary, The Rey. Ed. Zeigler; 


- Archivist, Esther Irick. 


featured—with hilarious results, plus 
skits by the various districts. 
Sunday morning’s service brought 


the group together for an inspiring 
message on the second phase of the 
theme, “Christian Youth in a Chang- 
ing World—Youth for the Church”, 
delivered by Rev. Edward T. Horn, 
III, Assistant. Professor of Practical 
Theology at Mt. Airy Seminary, with 
Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, liturgist. Holy 
Communion was administered to all 
the League delegates. 

All delegates enjoyed a _ delicious 
dinner, after which took place the an- 
nual “snake dance” to the scene of the 
convention picture. Even with a short- 
age of film, there were many cameras 
clicking during this and many other of 
the “free time” periods. 

An Intermediate Session was held 
on Sunday afternoon at which time 
various awards were made, including 
the presentation of the State Interme- 
diate Banner to Zion’s, Jersey City. 
Other high-ranking Intermediate 
Leagues were: St. John’s, Passaic; and 
St. Paul’s, Linden. All delegates then 
made their way via car or bus or “foot” 
to Johnson Park where they enjoyed a 
picnic supper and an outdoor service 
with Helen Kruse, State Educational 
Secretary, leader, and. Rev. John S. 
Klo, Convention Chaplain, delivering 
the sermon, 


Parties with plenty of fun held at 
various homes were the feature of Sun- 
day cvening’s free time—with a splen- 
did opportunity to renew old and make 
new friendships. 


Achievements Noted 


Quiet Moments with our Convention 
Chaplain opened Monday’s session. It 
was followed by a business session at 
which time the officers gave their year- 
ly reports. Ida Jorgensen, State Mis- 
sionary Secretary, reported New Jer- 
sey as the first to meet’and go over 
its quota for the national project. A 
motion was passed to support a pro- 
ject to raise $100 for the Kinderfreund, 
Old Folks Home, Jersey City, to be 
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used at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee of the Home for repairs. It 
was also reported that New Jersey had 
gone over its Sustaining Membership 
quota. 


New Officers Elected 


Luncheon proved to be an exception- 
ally arousing period—more so on Mon- 
day than on any other day—due large- 
ly to some of the finest campaign 
speeches (get that word “finest”!) ever 
heard! But as good as the speeches 
were, they made clear the issue. Dur- 
ing the afternoon business sessions the 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, Walter R. 
Morten, Jr.; Vice-President, Laura 
Vroom; Recording Secretary, Gertrude 
Gozzlin; Corresponding Secretary, Ida 
Otto; Treasurer, Arthur Parseghian; 
and the following Secretaries were ap- 
pointed by the President—Educational, 
Helen Kruse; Missionary, Ida Jorgen- 
sen; Life Service, Emma Schaefer; In- 
tcrmediate, Wilma C. Schumann; Pub- 


licity, Lillian R. Eastman; 12-Point 
Program, Ruth Mondon; Extension, 
Arthur Bonnet. Rev. John S. Klo is 


the representative to the Zion Slovak 
Synod. 


During this session a report was 
given on activity at Silver Bay. A 
resolution was passed to send ten dele- 
gates from the State Executive Com- 
mittee, if possible, to the 50th National 
Convention to be held in Pittsburgh, 
July 12-16, 1945. Business sessions were 
then adjourned, giving the delegates 
free time before the banquet which was 
a “gala” affair, with the patriotic mo- 
tive predominant in the decorations. 
Dr. Paul C. White, Field Secretary for 
the New York Synod, acting as toast- 
master, set the mood for fun, friendli- 
ncss, and frolic—for laughter and song 
reached its climax at the banquet. 


Installation and Friendship Circle 

The candlelight installation service 
was the concluding service of our Con- 
vention when Rev. John W. Dober- 
stein, Litt.D., Chaplain of Muhlenberg 
College, delivered an inspiring message 
on the last phase of our theme, ‘“Chris- 
tian Youth in a Changing World— 
Church for the World’, with Rev. 
Harold Haas, liturgist. The newly- 
elected officers were installed at a very 
impressive candlelight service by Alvin 
H. Schaediger, President of The Luther 
League of America. The most inspir- 
ing Friendship Circle which regularly 
closes New Jersey Conventions was led 
by a former President, Gene Kelchner, 
who started the practice during his 
term of office. Leaguers joined hands 
and in the darkness of the last quiet 
moments together lifted their hearts 
and voices in prayer to the Heavenly 
Father, thanking Him for manifold 
blessings received, for the fellowship 
enjoyed during another convention, 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE AND SYNODICAL 
LUTHER LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 


Jackson’s Mill 


The 16th Annual Convention of the 
West Virginia State and Synodical 
Luther League opened in joint session 
with the Synod and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society with the Vesper Serv- 
icevat 8) Py Myon july 19) 1944, The 
Rey. Roy Hashinger, Morgantown, was 
the Liturgist and the sermon was de- 
livered by The Rev. E. F. K. Roof, 
President of Synod, on the theme, 
“Forward with Christ’. The general 
convention slogan was “Victory 
Through Christ’. 


Returns to Jackson’s Mill 


Once more the conventions met at 
Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, the 
boyhood home of “Stonewall” Jackson 
and the location of the West Virginia 
State 4-H Camp, a very beautiful spot, 
ideal for the purposes of ‘Lutheran 
Week”. The morning worship services 
for all groups were held in the general 
assembly hall, followed by the presen- 
tation of the Special Causes of the 
Church, after which the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and Luther League 
members went to their respective meet- 
ing places for their business sessions. 
Opportunity was given to all groups to 
attend a series of helpful addresses on 
Church Music and Liturgy by Prof. 
John E. Sanderson of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. Afternoons were 
free for recreation and a program of 
planned recreation followed each of 
the evening services. 


All evening services were held joint- 
ly, with the Luther League responsible 
for the service on Friday evening, at 
which time Rev. Carl R. Plack, Youth 
Counselor, was the Liturgist, and Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, President of Gettysburg 
Seminary, delivered an inspiring mes- 
sage on “Victorious Christian Growth”. 
A very impressive candlelight installa- 
tion service was used in the installa- 
tion of the newly-elected officers and 
appointed secretaries. They are: Miss 
Coliene Shaffer, President; Miss Luella 
Rapp, Vice-President; Miss Kathryne 
Meyer, Recording Secretary; Miss 
Frances Diehl, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Joseph Rapp, Treasurer; 
Miss Gladine Hinterer, Life Service 
Secrctary; Miss Mary Jane Hancock, 
Sustaining Membership Secretary; Miss 


asking His special blessing on the 
Leaguers in service, and for His con- 
stant guidance in the carrying on of 
the work of the Luther League of New 
Jersey. 


LILLIAN R. EASTMAN 
Publicity Secretary 


OFFICERS OF WEST VIRGINIA 
SYNODICAL LUTHER LEAGUE 


Luella 
Plack, ad- 


First row (reading left to right): 
Rapp, vice-president; Rev. Carl R. 
visor; Coliene Shaffer, President. Second sow: 
Lenora Schrock, Missionary secretary; Kath- 
ryn Meyer, recording secretary; Frances Diehl, 
corresponding secretary; Virginia Grayson, 
educational secretary. Third row: Mrs. George 
Birk, intermediate secretary; Ellen Welch, 
publicity chairman; Mary Jane Hancock, sus- 
taining membership secretary; Gladine Hint- 
erer, Life Service secretary; Kathrine Rapp, 
treasurer. 


Lenora Schrock, Missionary Secretary; 
Mrs. Virginia Grayson, Educational 
Secretary; Mrs. George Birk, Interme- 
diate Secretary; and Miss Ellen Welsh, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Speakers at the other evening serv- 
ices were. Miss Catherine Stirewalt, 
Missionary home from China, and Dr. 
H. Reed Shepfer, President of the 
Pittsburgh Synod and representative of 
the United Lutheran Church, who 
spoke on Brotherhood Night. 


Leaguers Hear Guest Speakers 


Separate sessions of the Synod and 
auxiliaries opened on Thursday morn- 
ing. Miss Coliene Shaffer, President, 
presided at the League sessions and 
Mrs. Ted Clark, Member-at-large of 
the Luther League of America, gave 
a series of talks in which she covered 
the League program in a very inter- 
esting and “peppy” manner which ap- 
pealed greatly to the Leaguers. There 
were several guests on the program, 
among them Sister Virginia Wolfe of 
Red House, Maryland, who is serving 
in an orphanage at Frederick, Mary- 
land, and who is the only deaconess to 
come from the West Virginia Synod, 
and Miss Catherine Stirewalt. Miss 
Stirewalt presented a challenge for 
Life Service both as a vocation and an 
avocation, and gave some interesting 
sidelights on her work in China. Sister 
Virginia gave an illuminating talk on 
the deaconess work, and both men- 
tioned the financial assistance which is 
available to those who desire to be- 
come missionaries, deaconesses or min- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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MINISTERIUM OF PENNA. 
LUTHER LEAGUE 
MEETS AT HISTORIC TRINITY, 
LANCASTER 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held in Lancaster, 
Pa., July 19, 20, 21. Historic Trinity, 
inhew Reve baccemDAD pastor, 
was the host. Quiet Moments, con- 
ducted by the Chaplain of the Conven- 
tion, The Rev. Rollin Shaffer, of Grace 
Church, Shamokin, were based on 
several familiar hymns, “Praise to the 
Load”, “jesus, Sill ikea Oa, “Doe 
Lord My Shepherd Is”, “O Christians, 
Leagued Together’ and “Beautiful 
Saviour”. Chaplain Shaffer also pre- 
sented devotional services over Station 
WGAL in Lancaster. 


Convention Theme Unfolded 


The theme of the Convention was 
“Things That Matter In God’s World”. 
This theme was divided into three sub- 
titles. The first of which, “An Unfail- 
ing Power—Christ the Living Word”, 
was presented by The Rev. G. Edward 
Knapp, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Scranton. Rev. Mr. Knapp pointed out 
the power that was Jesus’ when He 
lived on earth and declared that all of 
history is proof that Jesus Christ is the 
source of unfailing power. “Where that 
power has not been tapped, men, na- 
tions and Churches have failed in their 
endeavors, but where that power has 
been used, nations have been refined, 
strengthened and have _ prospered. 
Christ must become to us the Living 
Word” the pastor stated. 


A banquet was featured on the sec- 
ond evening. The principal speaker 
was The Rev. Lester E. Fetter, pastor 
of Alsace Church, Reading. He spoke 
on the sub-title, “A True Foundation 
—The Christian Home’. The speaker 
declared, “The true foundation for 
Christian living is the Christian Home, 
and the best purpose in life with a 
guarantee for success in home-building 
is that of Christianity’. There were 
315 present at the banquet. 


The speaker for the closing session 
of the Convention was The Rey. 
George B. Ammon, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Chester, Pa., his sub- 
ject being, “An Eternal Mission—The 
Church”. “The great success of the 
Christian Church is due to the spirit- 
inspired efforts of the early Christians 
and those who have through the ages 
followed in their train unfolding its 
Eternal Mission. We must go where 
men are untrue, where men are dis- 
honest, where injustice rules and show 
them Christ’s way. When Christian 
Youth goes on this glorious mission, 
they must go armed with prayer. There 
is an ample reward for those who go 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania Luther League Convention, Lancaster, Pa. 


on Christ’s mission—eternal life”, rea- 
soned Pastor Ammon. 


Discussion Groups Held 


At the first session of the Convention 
discussion groups were conducted on 
the Bible. “The Bible and the Home” 
was led by Mrs. Rollin Shaffer; “The 
Bible and the Luther League” by The 
Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., representative 
of The Luther League of America; and 
“The Bible and Tomorrow” by The 
Rev. James Harrison, pastor of Ad- 
vent Church, Lancaster. Following 
these discussions the entire assembly 
attended a forum on “Participation in 
Church Music’, conducted by Dr. 
Sykes, well-known organist and choir 
director of Trinity Church. 


Of special interest to all Leaguers 
was the visit to the Crispus Attucks 
Center, a recreational center for Ne- 
groes in Lancaster. Mrs. Ruby Payne, 
the directress, addressed the group, 
stating that the Center is supported by 
all religious denominations in the city 
and that the purpose of the Center is 
to formulate a wholesome recreational 
program for the Negroes and to stimu- 
late better racial understanding. 


The ‘synodical departmental secre- 
taries in Education, Life Service, and 
Missions held discussion groups and 
explained the workings of their de- 
partments. These groups rotated so 
that everyone at the convention had an 
opportunity to learn of the work of all 
departments. An interesting “Quiz 
Program” was held for the other de- 
partments of the Luther League at 
which time the Leaguers in attendance 
were called upon to answer questions. 
If they failed, then the Board of 
Judges, who were the secretaries from 


the various departments, answered the 
questions. 


“Intermediate Day Observed 


Intermediate Day was held on July 
2lst. 110 Intermediates attended a 
Luncheon held at Christ Church and 
were addressed by The Rev. Robert 
Heiberger who spoke on the subject, 
“Tf You Don’t Use Them, You May 
Lose Them”. Following the Luncheon 
the Intermediates presented a pageant 
before the Convention and then joined 
the Senior and Young People’s groups 
in a walk to Williamson’s Park where 
a Doggie Roast was held. It was re- 
ported that 275 were present at the 
Doggie Roast. 


Dr. C. P. Harry made the presenta- 
tion of The Luther League of America. 
As Chairman of its Education Commit- 
tee Dr. Harry spoke on “The Prob- 
lems of the Luther League and How 
To Overcome Them”: 


Officers Installed 


The Convention was closed by an 
inspiring Candlelight Installation Servy- 
ice at which time the following offi- 
cers were installed: President, Eugene 
Geiger; 1st Vice-President, Earl N. 
Schmehl; 2nd _ Vice-President, Mrs. 
Rudolph Grosskurth; Secretary, Miss 
Betty Miller; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Arlene George; Treasurer, Catherine 
Reppy; Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Howard Turkheimer; Departmental 
Secretaries—Education, Lorraine Sny- 
der; Mission, Mrs. Byron Stauffer; 
Life Service, Edna Mecherly; Interme- 
diate, Paul Rauschenberger; Publicity, 
Meta: Bender; and Sustaining Member- 
ship, Louise Reichert. 

—META BENDER 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER 5 


The XXII Sunday after Trinity 


CHRISTIANS AT THE POLLS 


I Peter 2:11-17 
By Howard Blum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


®@ Suggestions 


_ Have a picture of the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence properly displayed in the 
front of the meeting room. Show to those 
present the stake this group of Christian men 
had in this new idea—democracy. Give figures 
on what percentage of the voters took part in 
the last election in your local community, your 
state. Have these figures displayed on a black- 
board, and, if possible, compare them with 
past elections, showing whether the trend is 
improving or failing. 


@ Program 

Hymn: ‘Before the Lord We Bow” 

Psalm 33 (Read responsively) 

Scripture: I Peter 2:11-17 

Hymn: ‘‘Through Good Report and Evil, Lord” 
Presentation and Discussion of the Topic 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers Living Still” 
(While offering is being received) 


Prayer: Almighty God, give us grace to know 
the way which Thou would have us go. In- 
crease our zeal to seek further this path to 
right decision. Grant that we may look upon 
our duties as free men to ever increase our 
activity in our civic responsibilities. Give 
us wisdom and understanding necessary to 
accomplish these Christian duties, and finally 
lead us in the path of righteousness, as Thou 
has taught us by Thy beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


Hymn: ‘‘Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every Nerve” 
Lord’s Prayer and Mizpah Benediction 


@ Bible Readings 


Romans 13:1-3. Here we have Paul speak- 
ing about a government and of its authorities 
with which he did not see eye to eye. Even the 
Roman government with its treachery and pagan 
nature was ordained of God. We must recog- 
nize the authority of the State because its 
function is to maintain a righteous order. Those 
who resist this authority are, in a sense, resist- 
ing God. Furthermore, those who do not take 
advantage of the rights given them by God and 
the State are questioning His authority. Duties 
such as paying taxes and voting are duties 
toward God, since He has called upon the State 
to establish and maintain order to the mutual 
benefit of all. 


Matthew 22:15-22. Jesus shows the possi- 
bility of being a citizen of an earthly kingdom 
along with being a citizen of the kingdom of 
God. “Rendering unto Caesar and unto God” 
may go hand in hand when an effort is made 
to improve an existing order. Hence, loyalty 
to State need not interfere with loyalty to God; 
moreover, assumption of duty should bring 
added devotion to the working of good govern- 
ment. 


Matthew 5:15,16. A Christian citizen should 
not be content to “hide his light under a 
bushel” but rather use that light to lead others 
to exercise their just rights and take part in 
government affairs. If the Jew had an obliga- 
tion to the Roman government, an obligation 
that was imposed upon him, how much more 
falls upon our shoulders to perpetuate the gov- 
ernment our founding fathers started for our 


benefit. Greater liberties mean greater re- 
sponsibilities. How are we to meet these re- 
sponsibilities ? 


Matthew 25:14-30. The Christian cannot but 
be impressed with the stupendous task that lies 
before him in assuming his Christian duties as 
a citizen. He is confused, appalled by _ the 
enormity of his responsibility, with very. little 
sometimes to back up his humble ability to 
meet the task. Jesus warns against this faith- 
less attitude and against false humility. The 
servant who hid his talent instead of putting 
it to work suffered at the hands of his em- 
ployer. We are bound as Christians to make 
the most of our opportunities whatever they 
may be. 
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? John 8:32. No Christian should escape the 
“truth that shall make him free’. By seeking 
out the truth, he is doing himself a favor and 
also a favor to the system under which he lives, 
Christian government shall be built on the 
strong faith of the teachings of Jesus, and we 
shall form our decisions accordingly. 


Psalm 33:12. Blessed is our country because 
we believe that God has a stake in the work- 
ings of our democracy. Many a nation of the 
world is today suffering from the absence of 
God in their government. Instead they must 
bear the brunt of dictatorship. May the day 
soon come that these peoples of the world will 
again have a voice in their government based 
upon their God-controlled conscience. 


IT Samuel 10:12. The acts of foolish men 
will in the end be offset by the actions of God. 
Even the seemingly hopeless state of affairs in 
which a government might find itself will not 
endure forever under God, who will intervene 
when the time comes to do what He thinks is 
best for His people. 


_ Titus 3:1. Paul advises Titus on the prac- 
tical side of a man’s religion when he suggests 
to us to subject ourselves to “principalities and 
powers’. He further admonishes us to take part 
in this work, in these temporal things, by do- 
ing every good work that might contribute to 
the needs of the day. 


® Questions for Discussion 


How can voters inform themselves of the is- 
sues involved in an election? 


Is a Christian ever justified in not voting? 


Should the religious press take sides in po- 
litical issues? Should a minister of the Gospel 
take sides? 

If voting is a Christian responsibility, should 
the Church sponsor study circles and commit- 
tees on politics to deal with discussion of local 
problems? 


What is the Christian duty toward maintain- 
ing honest elections? 


How can men and women who have not yet 
reached voting age share responsibilities with 
those who are older? 

Is political campaigning justified in a Church? 

Is democracy slipping? If so, who or what 
is responsible? If not, what is the reason for 
its poularity? 

What is the responsibility of Christians to 


support candidates who are strong in their 
Christian attitudes? Is merely voting for them 
sufficient? “ 


@ Biblography 

“Christian Faith and Democracy” 
by Gregory Vlastos. 

“Politics and Citizenship’—A report presented 
to the Conference. on Christian Politics, 
Economics, and Citizenship. 


“Christianity and Politics” 
by William Cunningham. 


® What To Do 


1, Learn about some of the issues involved 
in the coming election. You may not be able 
to learn about all of them. Concentrate on a 
few. Be intelligent and vote according to con- 
viction on those you do understand. 


2. Learn about the candidates for whom you 
will vote. If you cannot find out all about all 
of them, find out as much as you can about 
some of them and vote accordingly. 


3. As you find things out about the issues 
and the candidates, talk about what you have 
learned with others. Get their views. Tell 
yours. Urge all to come out and vote intelli- 
gently and with conviction at the election. 


4, Keep on learning about the issues and 
the candidates elected so you can vote accord- 


ingly. 


To realize the true meaning of de- 
mocracy is to understand the trials and 
sacrifices that were made to bring it 
out of its period of experiment into its 
place today—the symbol of a free 
world. Men fought and died for those 
things they cherished as necessary to 
maintaining a righteous order based 
upon the rights of free men. Our coun- 
try was built upon these just principles 
laid down by Jesus Christ—principles 
for which: many sought escape to a 
freer world. 


The founders of America met this 
challenge and set up democracy in its 
elementary form and by leaps and 
bounds, by trial and error, this system 
progressed to the place where it is 
looked upon today as the ideal system 
of government. Its form has been 
copied by the governments of our 
South American neighbors and by 
many other countries all over the 
world. It was not without sacrifice, 
however, that this was accomplished, 
for in Revolutionary times this was a 
bold theory that “just government shall 
derive its powers from the consent of 
the governed”. Many progressive- 
thinking people were ridiculed; yes, 
many sacrificed their lives because of 
their belief in this new type of free- 
dom. 


Are we today matching that spirit, 
that devotion to a cause, by assuming 
the duties incident to seeing that this 
form of government is perpetuated and 
maintained? Are we taking full ad- 
vantage of our democratic privileges so 
that “consent of the governed” is not 
merely a hollow phrase? The primary 
assumption of any democracy is that 
the people are able to assume the re- 
sponsibility of intelligent self-govern- 
ment; that they are the sole judges of 
questions of public policy. When this 
assumption fails, democracy fails and 
with it goes a futile attempt at self- 
government. 


It is a well-known fact that a large 
percentage of eligible voters do not 
exercise a privilege that is funda- 
mentally theirs. In the 1940 election, 
although the largest number of votes 
were cast than in any presidential 
election, 34,000,000 voters did not 
think it necessary to take part in the 
election of their leader. This apathy 
toward public duty is further reflected 
in local and state elections. 


What are the reasons behind this in- 
difference to duty? Many do not look 
upon yoting as a Christian duty, but 
rather as an earthly thing, below the 
things of God. They feel a sense of 
spiritual superiority in which anything 
earthly must be frowned upon. We 
need use only the example of St. Paul 
to discount this theory. He had his 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER 12 


The XXIII Sunday after Trinity 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION (Hymn Study) 


I Corinthians 3:9-15 
By Rev. Clarence B. Lund, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


® Program Elements 

Prelude: ‘‘O God Our Help In Ages Past’ 

Offertory: ‘Who Are These Like Stars’’ 

Postlude: ‘Great and Marvelous Are the Works” 
from “The Holy City”, Gaul (Play from an 
anthem copy on piano or organ) 


“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
“The Church’s One Foundation” 
“Through the Night of Doubt’’ 


Special Music: “Built on a Rock’’, Christiansen 
(solo or choir) 
No. 104 of the St. Olaf Series 
“Behold a Host’, Grieg (solo 
with or without choir or 
quartet) No. 29 of the St. 
Olaf Series 
Scripture Reading: I Corinthians 3:9-15 
Prayer: “Let Thy Holy Spirit, O God, come 
into our hearts and fix us with His glory; and 
may the Christ upon Whom we build our 
Church ever find room in our hearts to build 
and dwell eternally. Lord we believe Thy 
Creation, Redemption and Sanctification. Help 
us to live like children of Thine, for in faith 
and in truth, we are Thine forevermore. 
Amen.” 


Hymns: 


® For Discussion 


Can you find the Gospel and the Sacraments 
all in the first stanza of this hymn? Is that 
significant ? 

What in Revelation 21:2 throws light on the 
lines: ‘‘From Heaven He came and sought her 
to be His holy bride’? 

“One Lord, one faith, one birth’? needs some 
clarifying in the minds of many. It would be 
good religious exercise to explain it. 

At what church functions would this hymn 
best be suited? Why, for instance, would an 
Ordination Service possibly use it? 


Are there ‘‘schisms’’ today that split and 
threaten the Church? How serious are they? 


Are we willing to agree that Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists among others, are 
also built on this one foundation and therefore 
they, too, are of our “‘one fold’’? 


Getting down to personal things, when we 
say the “‘Church’s one foundation is Jesus’’, who 
do we mean by the Church? How close does it 
come to us? 


@ Quotes 


“Christ Thou art the Sure Foundation! 
Thou the Head and Cornerstone! 
Chosen of the Lord and precious, 
Binding all the Church in one. 

Thou Thy Zion’s help forever 

And her confidence alone.” 


—By an unknown Latin 


“Other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold, them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.’—John 10:16 


You are writing a gospel, 
A chapter a day, 
By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 
Men read what you write, 
Whether faithless or true; 
Say, what is the gospel 
According to you? 
—Paul Gilbert 


“Some go to church to take a walk; 
Some go to church to laugh and talk; 
Some go there to meet a friend; 
Some go there their time to spend; 
Some go there to meet a lover; 

Some go there a fault to cover; 

Some go there for speculation; 
Some go there for observation; 
Some go there to doze and nod; 
The wise go there to worship God.” 


—From ‘Youth’s Favorite Poems”: WEB 
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®@ Bible Readings 


I Corinthians 3:9-15. “Ye are God’s build- 
ing.” God made you when He was sad at see- 
ing you follow lesser loyalties. He sent His 
Spirit to remind you of your first love, Christ’s 
sacrifice and your true home. The great Karl 
Spitta gave us this hymn: 


“We are the Lord’s: His all sufficient merit 


Sealed on the Cross, to us this grace 
accords ; 


We are the Lord’s and all things shall 
inherit: 
Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s.” 


I Corinthians. 3:1-9. ‘We are laborers to- 
gether with God.’’ We are not concerned about 
getting credit for our work. We have a com- 
mon purpose, a common Father for all and a 
common goal in Heaven. One builds the 
foundation, another the structure, the super- 
structure and still another the roof, But the 
building is one and the credit goes to all with- 
out special mention. ‘To God alone be glory’, 
an inscription on Bach’s music, makes shameful 
any selfish-seeking of credit. 

I Corinthians 3:16-21a. 


We are God’s house of living stones, 
Builded for His habitation; 

He through Baptismal grace us owns 
Heirs of His wondrous salvation. 


—N. F. S. Grundtvig 


“T beseech you brethren by the mercies of 
God that ye present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy acceptable unto God which is your 
reasonable service.”’—Romans 12:1 


Romans 12:1-3. The Church came in a day 
that needed her. There has not been a day 
since when the Church could be said to have 
become unnecessary even in a small locality of 
so-called ‘‘good’’ people. God’s saving grace 
must make its daily pilgrimage to the unclean 
heart of man. In faith, we accept this grace 
and thus the Church composed of people like 
us, continues in its truth and purity. 


Romans 12:4-8. “So we, being many, are 
one Body in Christ.’? How different is a Chris- 
tian? As we ‘“‘are one body in Christ’, we 
ought to be very different. Organically, there 
is nothing about us that is different in a physi- 
cal way. Spiritually and mentally, we are a part 
of Him Who made us; saved us; and through 
the Sacrament of the Altar, we are His Body 
and Blood. We are also His working arm. 
Without this arm He cannot save others. The 
head is indispensable to the body, but the body 
is indispensable also to the head. 


Psalm 18:1-6. Have you ever noticed how 
filled with poetic “rocks, hills, mountains”’, 
etc., are the hymns concerning the Church? 
Christ Himself is the ‘‘Rock of Ages’ and the 
Church, built upon Him, looks tremendously 
like Him. This explains much of the scenic 
figure in such hymns as ‘O Where Are Kings 
and Empires Now?” How strong this last 
stanza: 


“Unshaken as the eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 

A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made with hands.” 


—Arthur Cleveland Cox 


Matthew 7:24-29. It is a woman’s privilege 
to change her mind. The Church is constantly 
referred to with the pronoun “‘she’’; and the 
Church uses the feminine privilege all too often. 
Thus in peace time there are many petitions 
signed practically in blood, that the Church will 
not support any war; in war time the Church 
does ‘tan about face’’ and feels called upon to 
do it anyway. We belong to a Church that does 
not change her mind in important things, and 
in that very changelessness is her power. She 
does not make pronouncements on political sub- 
jects like that of peace and war, for with the 
gospel rightly preached, all those things take 
care of themselves. The Church is never ‘Be- 
hind the times’ for on the foundation which is 
Christ, she is timeless. 


“For other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” 


To scoff at the many denominations 
of the Christian Church has long been 
a custom of men unlettered in the real 
corners of the Church. You have 
doubtless heard of the Methodist 
Church whose congregation was sing- 
ing, “Will There Be Any Stars in My 
Crown?” while across the street, the 
Baptists were singing, “No, Not One”. 
This and similar tales quite fictitious 
can be told easily by anyone familiar 
with the Gospel Songs whose titles are 
not always even as sensible as their 
words. 


In this same groove, but almost well- 
meaning, are those members of the 
Church who say they always skip the 
line in “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
that says “We are not divided, all one 
body we’, for they say it is not true; 
we are divided as a Church into many 
denominations all intolerant of one an- 
other. The controversies that separate 
us are sometimes important; most of 


the time they are not. 


But There Is One Foundation 


Samuel J. Stone was sure that the 
controversies that involved the Church 
in his day (1839-1900) were not such 
as should split the Kingdom. His col- 
leagues were arguing about the ‘“His- 
toricity of the Pentateuch” and no 
doubt were sufficiently stirred up 
enough to excommunicate the whole 
disagreeable ministry. 


Of course, when one wants to, one 
can find all sorts of things wrong with 
the Church. Its origin is divine, but it 
is a human organization with all of the 
eccentricities of its congregaton, min- 
ister, theology, multiplied with the 
years. While for the most part her 
“eye seems on the ball’, there are times 
when church suppers, bazaars, unholy 
revivals upset her practically; while the 
arguments of second tate philosophers 
and divines upset her spiritually. 


Yet the real Church never fears, for 
her foundation in Christ is secure. It 
is safely constructed on Rock that does 
not, like the sand of Jesus’ story (Mat- 
thew 7:26) blow with every wind and 
shift with every wave. 


“The Changeless Christ for a Chang- 
ing World” is a true statement that 
some have used for a slogan. And the 
true church “where the Gospel of 
Christ is preached and the Sacraments 
rightly administered” might use that 
statement too. For in a world where 
men are constantly incenstant, the 
Church is a sure anchor; and her 
foundation is safe against all crumbling. 


Another hymn writer puts it this 
way: (Continued on Page 27) 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER 19 


The XXIV Sunday after Trinity 


“A KING THEN 2” 


(A Study in Unfamiliar Scripture) 


I Samuel 8:1-22 
By Rey. Herman W. Cauble, Salisbury, N. C. 


The Studies in Unfamiliar Scriptures which 
have formed many of the topics this autumn 
are resumed in this topic. The Bible is full 
of ideas and teachings which we do not know 
because they are hidden away in parts of it 
which we seldom read and which are almost 
never read in Church. This is one of them. 
It marks the beginning of the long history of 
controversy within, Israel between prophet, 
priest and king which were the determining 
factors in its development. A _ similar contro- 
versy goes on constantly within all social 
groups. Your discernment is challenged in 
finding how the principles involved in this brief 
account of an important ancient and Jewish 
controversy are the same as those moving 
various political and social movements today. 
One of the values ‘of the Bible is its presenta- 
tion in brief and vivid form concrete examples 
of fundamental principles of personal and social 
life and their bearing on church and state. In 
that mood we should study this bit of unfamil- 
jar scripture. 


® Program 


Use any of the hymns suggested below in the 
following outline: 

Hymn 

Psalm 2 

Lesson: I Samuel 8:1-22 

Presentation and Discussion of the Topic 

Hymn 

TVhe Suffrages of the Common Service Book: 
Page 153 Music Edition 
Page 242 Word Edition 

Hymn 

Benediction 


@ From the Bible 


1 Samuel 16:1-13. Though God gave the 
people a king He still retained in His own 
power final authority. When the king did not 
make good, God arranged to change him. He 
did this through His prophet. It is well to note 
that all through the Bible the secular power is 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical whether repre- 


sented by prophets or priests. God is above 
all kings. His Word must rule them. 
II Samuel 2:1-4. This is David’s second 


anointing. Now he is king both by God’s will 
and the people’s desire. The voice of the peo- 
ple is not always the will of God. But the 
voice of the people at the last is final with 
revard to their rulers whether for or against 
God. 


I Kings 1:32-40. Succession is now estab- 
lished. It does not appear that God was con- 
sulted. Yet the priest anoints, maintaining the 
Divine prerogative. While Solomon’s anointing 
is court intrigue and nothing in his life much 
to boast of except his discernment and prayer 
for wisdom, God’s rule over all never ceases. 


I Kings 12:1-15. Naturally the son of the 
king now becomes king. He is anointed with 
pomp and immediately set out with determina- 
tion ta rule with an iron hand. Dynasties often 
go this way. 

I Kings 12:16-20. Rehoboam’s determination 
to surpass Solomon in strict rule led to revolt. 
From this time on the kingdom is divided. The 
northern group repelled by the pride and tyr- 
anny of the southern, is repelled and kept 
from the temple. They fall into idolatry. Kings 
and rulers often spoil God’s good by their 
selfish pride. 

I Peter 2:13-17. Christians are to respect 
authority and to be quiet and orderly in the 
communities in which they live. Yet— 

Luke #22:24-27. Amongst Christians there 
are to be no lords and mighty Christians detest 
lerding it over their brethren. We accept ruler- 
chip and leadership with reluctance and as a 
duty. We never seek it and we keep it demo- 
cratic as possible. There is no king amongst us 
but Christ and He is our Saviour and Helper 
first of all. 


© Thought Questions 


If God knows our needs better than we 
ourselves, do we do wrong by placing petitions 
in our prayers? 
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What was wrong with the way Israel asked 
for a king? 


Should we 
kings? 


have earthly governments and 


Describe what a community without govern- 
ment would be like. 


Is it true the best government governs the 
least ? 


_ Should we take the attitude that government 
is a necessary evil? 


If we keep the laws, are we obeying God? 


Is it ever necessary to break the law in 
order to obey God? Illustrate. 


Additional Material 


@ Poetry 
A PRAYER 


O Thou, whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet! 

I give Thee thanks for every drop— 
The bitter and the sweet. 


I praise Thee for the desert road, 
And for the riverside; 

For all Thy goodness hath bestowed, 
And all Thy grace denied. 


—Jane Crewdson 


GOD THE ARCHITECT 


Who Thou art I know not, 
But this much I know; 

Thou hast set the Pleiades 
In a silver row; 


Thou hast sent the trackless winds 
Loose upon their way; 

Thou has reared a colored wall 
Twixt the night and day; 


Thou hast made the flowers to bloom 
And the stars to shine; 

Hid rare gems of richest ore 
In the tunneled mine; 


But chief of all thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all thy plan, 
Thou hast put an upward reach 
Into the heart of man. 
—Harry Kemp 


© Quotations 
If we but wait, 
alin ' will take our burdens and set 


Crooked matters straight. 
—Jowett 


Christianity is not a voice in the wilderness, 
but a life in the world. It is not an idea in the 
air but feet on the ground, going God’s way. 
It is not an exotic to be kept under glass, but 
a hardy plant to Lear twelve months of fruit in 
all kinds of weather. Fidelity to duty is its 
root and branch. Nothing we can say to the 
Loid, no calling Him by great or dear names, 
the place of the plain doing of His 
will. We may cry out about the beauty of eat- 
ing bread with Him in His kingdom, but it is 
wasted breath and a rootless hope, unless we 
plow and plant in His kingdom here and now. 
To remember Him at His table and to forget 
Him at ours, is to have invested in bad securi- 
ties. There is no substitute for plain, every- 
day goodness.—Babcock 


@ Suggested Hymns 


“Q Christ, Our King, Creator, Lord” 

“OQ God of Mercy, God of Might” ; 
“Q That the Lord Would Guide My Ways” 
“God of Our Fathers” 

“From Ocean Unto Ocean” 

“God Bless Our Native Land” 


@ For Further Reading 


“The Kingdom Within” by Charles T. Webb. 
‘The Fate of Man in the Modern World” 
by N. Berdyaev. : aM 
“S-holastcism and Politics’? by J. Maritain. 
“Address to the Nobility’ by M. Luther. 


One of the distinct turning points 
in the history of the Children of Israel 
is recorded in first Samuel. It is the 
transition of the Hebrew nation from 
Theocracy to Monarchy. The “inside 
dope” of this great change to the reign 
of an earthly king is revealed in a 
paragraph from the eighth chapter: 
“Then all the elders of Israel gathered 
themselves together, and came _ to 
Samuel unto Ramah: and they said un- 
to hirs, Behold, thou art old, and thy 
sons walk not in thy ways: now make 
us a king to judge us like all the na- 
tions. And Samuel was displeased, 
when they said, Give us a king to 
judge us. And Samuel prayed unto 
the Lord. And the Lord said unto 
Samuel, ‘“Hearken unto the voice of 
the people in all that they say unto 
thee: for they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected Me, that I should 
not be King over them’. The transi- 
tion was caused by two things. First, 
the human desire, ‘““Make us a king to 
judge us like all the nations”; and sec- 
ond, God’s attitude, ““Hearken unto the 
voice of the people .. . they have re- 
jected Me”. Thus the Monarchy was 
set up. A king then was placed upon 
the throne over Israel, even though 
God knew it not best. Israel was to 
find out for herself. 


Divine Patience 

No sudden vengeance came upon the 
children of Israel for being rejectors 
of God. Divine patience is a reflection 
of His infinite love. This patience is in 
keeping with the record of God’s treat- 
ment of Israel in Psalm seventy-eight: 
“He remembered that they were but 
flesh; a wind that passeth away, and 
cometh not again”. The same thing we 
see today. As Christ once “endured the 
contradiction of sinners”, so does God 
constantly allow men to raise their 
voices against Him and the things 
which are sacred and holy. He is “slow 
to anger’. He calmly allows men even 
to deny His existence, to criticize His 
governments, to reject the light of His 
revelation, to invent ways of their own 
to secure future blessings, and to mur- 
mur and denounce His ways of warring 
against sin. Think of what God has 
taken from you, and yet, you live in 
the midst of His abounding blessings. 


Permitted, Not Approved 

God’s permitting our sinful nature to 
venture does not approve our actions. 
Can you believe that God—the eternal 
Father that has nurtured man from the 
day of creation with love and pity— 
approves of our global, modern war- 
fare with its wholesale destruction? 
And yet, God permits it! Men, in their 
folly, are always ready to interpret this 
Divine Patience as evidence that they 
are correct. They like to forget that 
“the day of the Lord” is coming when 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR NOVEMBER 26 


The Last Sunday after Trinity 


HAVE YOU KEPT ACCOUNT ¢ 


By Rey. Charles G. Empie, Baltimore, Md. 
Romans 14:7-12 


@ Program 

Hymn: ‘Saviour, Thy Dying Love” 

Psalm 116 (Read responsively—Page 43 PSH) 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Lesson: I Peter 1:1-11 

The Prayer (followed by short prayers by mem- 
bers); Father in Heaven, Whose we are and 
Whom we serve, help us ever to recognize 
and remember Thy Divine ownership. May 
we never forget to share with Thy other 
children, the inheritance of things temporal 
and spiritual Thou hast left in our care as 
Thy stewards and executors. Grant that we 
may ever live in love and tolerance, with all 
men, Keep us free from harsh criticism of 
others as we remember our own follies and 
sins. Grant that we may daily pay our debts 
of serving love to all those whom we meet. 
Yet may this service be counted by us as 
a privilege and joy; a means of showing to 
Thee our love and loyalty, by gladly obeying 
the command to share with others as Thou 
hast shared with us. When the Book of our 
Life is finished, may the Divine Auditor 
write in it, ‘“Well done! good and faithful 
servant.” Amen. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let lt Be” 


@ Bible Readings 


II Corinthians 8:1-5. It is easy to give to 
others what does not belong to us. So when 
we have truly given ourselves to God; our time, 
talents, and money are given naturally to God’s 
other children without thought of special sacri- 
fice or merit. 


I Chronicles 21:22-27. Cost is usually a 
measure of value. We value things by the 
labor, sacrifice and money needed to gain 
them. Our immortal souls required that most 
precious thing in Heaven and on earth: the 
Life Blood of the Son of God. Only small and 
foolish souls will offer God the “small change” 
of their time, talents, service and money. Our 
gifts to God will show how much real faith and 
sincerity are contained in our prayers. 


II Kings 7:8,9. These outcast lepers were 
truly wise and kind. They felt their real rela- 
tion to the remaining citizens of Samaria, 
though separated by their disease. They real- 
ized what Paul discloses in today’s lesson—that 
“none of us liveth to himself and none dieth 
to himself’. We rise or fall, we live or die, 
we win or lose, in common. We are bound as 
true sharers of God’s bounty, to bring to others 
what God has placed in our hands. 


Matthew 22:15-22. Our Lord clearly teaches 
that while man can never pay his debt to God, 
he must make a ‘‘token payment’. He must 
show himself ready to offer his all to and for 
The Christ Who gave all for mankind. An 
honest man will not evade his just dues to 
amen, to the state, and above all, to God. 


Acts 20:32-35. Paul’s life was saved and 
sweet and joyful, because he held back noth- 
ing, but gave himself fully and freely for all. 
He had learned the secret of his Lord’s joy 
and peace as shown in His Life, and expressed 
in this revealing sentence of His. The life that 
only receives and never gives will become like 
the Dead Sea, which receiving the sweet waters 
of the Jordan, but having no outlet, is bitter 
and salty and without life. 


Luke 16:1, 2. God entrusts to us His wealth 
of material and spiritual blessings. They are 
ours to use and to increase, and to share, but 
not to neglect or abuse or waste, or steal. If 
we do not prove ourselves worthy and_honest, 
we shall be deprived both of our office and 
of our possessions as happened to the unworthy 
servant who failed to make his one talent bring 
two talents by proper employment. 


Mark 12:41-44. The rich men displayed their 
gifts to the temple treasury so men might see 
and praise. But the poor widow sought to 
secretly slip in her pittance lest men might see 
and deride, or despise. But the all-seeing Eye 
of God saw the self-seeking motives of the rich 
men, and the self-denying love of the widow 
and in each case, the verdict was made on the 
motive. God does not judge us by the size of 
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our gifts, but by the size of the wealth we 
withhold. So none of us should feel afraid to 
hand in our accounts if our offering is made in 
the spirit of love and sacrifice. He will say, 
“She has done what she could’. May we never 
seek to do less than our best for God and our 
fellowmen. 


® To Read 


We are so apt to see the mote in our 
brother’s eye. If we should begin to clean up 
our own life, we would have little time or will 
to criticize others. 


When the city fathers of Philadelphia could 
find no available means or money to make an 
keep the city clean, Benjamin Franklin sug- 
gested that each citizen be made responsible for 
the area in front of his own house. This method 
proved successful. 


Though we do our best, we will still fall 
short in our account with God. God knew this 
and provided a means of complete satisfaction 
of all demands. 


An officer in the army of Frederick the 
Great had become deeply involved in debt 
through gambling. To him it was a debt of 
honor and must be paid. He made a list of his 
debts and then in despair wrote at the bottom, 
who will pay all this? Worn and weary he 
then fell asleep. The Emperor, making a late 
circuit of the camp, saw a light burning, con- 
trary to the rules.. He entered the tent, saw 
the list of debts, and without waking the offi- 
cer, wrote, ‘Frederick will pay all’. So let 
us be assured. that Christ will pay our debt. 
But let us never increase it by negligence or 
conscious sin, but do our best and leave the 
rest to Him. 


On the tomb of Edward the 
epitaph : 


Good is the 


What we gave—we have, 
What we spent—we had, 
What we left—we lose. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all. 


An infidel whose farm adjoined that of 
Frederick von Logan, a faithful Christian, wrote 
to the village paper for the correspondent’s 
column, ““My neighbor worships and prays to 
God and tries to carry out the rules of religion 
as given in the Bible. I neither believe in a 
God nor pray to Him. Yet my crops are 
gathered and are rather better than my neigh- 
bors. Does this not prove there is no God? 
Or at least, that God is not concerned about us 
poor mortals? 


The editor’s comment was, “‘There is a God, 
but God does not always settle His accounts 
with us in the month of October’. 


Judge Not: 


What looks to thy dim eyes a stain 

In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


—Adelaide A. Proctor 


We cannot escape the results of our actions 
—good or bad. As we sow, we shall reap. In 
the play, “Rip Van Winkle’, Rip has ‘sworn 
off”. But when asked to drink with a com- 
panion he says, “Well, this time don’t count’’. 
Prof. Wm. James comments, ‘““He may not have 
counted it, but it is counted none the less, in 
his nerve cells and fibers, the molecules are 
counting it, registering it, and storing it to be 
used against him when the next temptation 
comes”’, 


@ Questions for Discussion 

Am I as careful to balance my account with 
God as I am with my worldly creditors? 

Do my expenditures for amusements and 


luxuries surpass my total dues and gifts to my 
God and His other children? 


Has my increased income been matched by : 
like increase in my benevolences? Does Gow 
have His proper share of my new prosperity ? 

What real sacrifices have I made in this las: 
year, in order to give more to God? 


Do I seek to inform myself about the various 
objects of our Church Benevolences, so I maa 
judge as to their need and right to receive mn 
sacrificial giving? 

Do I give the various authorized objects o¢ 
our Lutheran Benevolences priority over othee 
worthy, but outside causes? 


Do I buy things on the installment plan with 
heavy payments promised and yet refuse tet 
make a pledge for church expenses and benevo« 
Jences? 

Do I give as though I really believed thas 
God will give me rewards many times thn 
value of my gifts? 


Do I set aside a certain portion of my tim 
and income, first for God, before I use time oo 
money for myself? 


®@ Some Books 


“The Bible Economy of Plenty” 
by E. T. Root (Harpers). 


“The Work of the Lord” 
by W. H. Greever (Revell). 


“Stewardship in the Life of Youth” 
by Williamson & Wallace (Revell). 


Have You Kept Account? 


In this scripture passage Paul is 
teaching the great facts of God’s own) 
ership and man’s individual responsi: 
bility to God. Out of these great truths 
grows the thought that we, as God? 
stewards, should keep our own accoun) 
in such a condition that we can with) 
out fear submit our record for Divine 
audit in the Day of Judgment. 


If we do this, we will be too busy tc 
trouble ourselves about our brother’: 
faults; and in view of our own failureg 
and deserved penalties, we will learr 
the great lesson of tolerance. Edwarc 
W. Hoch has well expressed Paul’? 
fceling: 

“There is so much good in the worst 
of us, 

And so much bad in the best of us: 

That it hardly behooves any of us, 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


At one time Paul was fanatical anc 
even bigoted. He forgot that God made 
us all; and made us all different, ever 
as are the leaves of a tree. He de 
manded not only tnity, but also uni 
formity. The Law that he tried to obey 
was a hard school-master, and he was 
an apt pupil. He was hard on himself 
and also severe with others, who failec 
to keep the letter of the Law. He hac 
a feeling of frustration and failure 
and he was afraid of the stern Jehoval 
of Israel. 


How Paul Learned Tolerance 


Paul was ever honest and sincere 
he was strong, even when he wa: 
wrong. God was teaching Paul the 
great lesson he later taught to Jew anc 
Gentile, that man unaided cannot satis 
fy the demands of the Law. That sal 
vation is God’s free gift, and we ar 
justified before God, only when w 
come in the name of Jesus Christ, whi 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


local patriotism. He was proud of his 
Roman citizenship, but was also “a 
citizen of no mean city”. Well-informed 
on politics, he was able to match his 
wits against anyone in debate on cur- 
rent problems. Our Lord Himself, in 
tears over Jerusalem expressed the love 
for the city of God and also for the 
city whose good every Jew sought “for 
his brethren and companions’ sakes”. 
Jesus never sought political power; 
neither did He frown upon the efforts 
of those whose function it was to main- 
tain honest government. 


There is also a tendency on the part 
of the voter to throw up his hands at 
the apparent futility of becoming well 
enough informed upon the issues and 
candidates involved in an election. It 
is true that the voter of today is faced 
with a more difficult task than a hun- 
dred years ago, and that every election 
seems to be more involved concerning 
current issues. In the election of 1832, 
the Republican platform was built 
around three things—protective tariff, 
internal improvement, and opposition 
to Andrew Jackson. In the 1940 elec- 
tion, such problems as labor relations, 
incentive pay to farmers, coinage of 
silver, price fixing and a score of other 
complicated issues were discussed by 
both parties. Many of these are diffi- 
cult and involved, but nevertheless im- 
portant moral issues that should not 
be sidestepped by the voter but faced 
with the determination to fortify one- 
self with a broader knowledge of the 
problems at hand. 


Too often the voter becomes impa- 
tient with alleged platforms set forth 
by political parties. He can see no 
great difference between one party and 
another and grows tired of high-sound- 
ing promises and begins to suspect 
that the party is playing for their own 
ends and not for the good of the coun- 

Biry. This is too often true, but it is 
well to keep in mind that the great 
moral issues that have faced our coun- 
try down through the years, the issues 
that have contributed to the well-being 
of its citizens, were once embodied in 
the platforms and promises fulfilled by 
the victorious party. 


Democracy is successful only in di- 
rect proportion to the assumption of 
its duties by citizens. We may be in- 
dignant when told we are ultimately 
responsible for the action of our gov- 
ernment. By democracy’s very nature, 
however, responsibility is passed on to 
the voter, and his refusal or unwise per- 
formance of duties can result only in 
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poor government. We cannot destroy 
this theory and believe in the results 
that democracy affords. The voter is 
morally free from responsibility only 
when he has used his legal means to 
combat that action. He can be guilty 
by endorsing an unwise action or by 
remaining home on election day there- 
by consenting to the “status quo”. 


Unless we vote honestly, our vote ac- 
complishes nothing. Every vote should 
be based on a moral attitude toward 
the issue at stake. When we cease to 
look upon a decision as one that affects 
the best interests of the greatest num- 
ber of people rather than our own self- 
ish interests, we lose sight of the pur- 
pose behind our vote. No vote should 
be bought or controlled by sanother 
person. Only when we arrive at our 
own decision, unbiased by popular 
sentiment, can we accomplish the 
greatest good. When we look upon 
voting as a sacred privilege rather 
than an imposed duty, elections will 
mean more to us. 


Christian public opinion needs to be 
a much stronger force if it is to assume 
its rightful place in a world torn by 
greed and hatred. The first step is for 
Christians to place themselves into the 
problem rather than evading it. Our 
responsibility is not merely denouncing 
evil, but also encouraging good. We 
may criticize loudly the policies that 
are obviously not Christian, and yet fail 
to support or endorse policies of which 
we approve. 


What does our Christian faith have 
to say about the struggle that is go- 
ing on around us? What are we doing 
in our community to improve condi- 
tions? Do we tend to isolate ourselves 
from public duty or do we throw our- 
selves into this struggle with greater 
devotion to a cause that is a Christian 
one? The answer to these questions 
lies in the conscience of each Christian 
citizen. 
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“Built on the rock the church doth stand 
Even when steeples are falling. 
Crumbled have spires in every land, 
Bells still are chiming and calling, 
Calling the young and old to rest, 

But above all the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest ever lasting. 


“Surely in temples made with hands 
God the Most High is not dwelling; 
High above earth His temple stands, 
All earthly temples excelling. ‘ 
Yet He Whom heavens cannot contain 
Chose to abide on earth with men, 
Built in our bodies His temnle.” 


—N. F. S. Grundtvig 


Christ, The Common Denominator 


It is Christ upon whom our Church 
is built. Those whose churches are not 
so perfectly planted, cannot expect to 
find an everliving faith therein. 


But Christian churches of whatever 
denomination have Christ in common 
—or they aren’t Christian and have no 
real right to use the name, 


Peter made a confession and said to 
our Lord (Matthew 16:16): “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God”. 
Our Lord replied: ‘Upon this rock 
will I build my Church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it’. 


There is the foundation. Anyone who 
can sign that confession and accept 
Christ’s reply, belongs to the true 
Church whatever his name. 


The Hymn’s Origin 

“The Church’s One Foundation” by 
Samuel J. Stones, sprang out of con- 
troversy. It was written to show the 
common ground all churches have in 
Christ. “Here was written in hymn 
form a statement of the accepted dog- 
mas of the Church about the Church. 
Every sentence in the hymn was based 
on some passage of Scripture and in the 
Lyra Fidelium, in which it was first 
printed in 1866, the illustrative texts 
accompany the hymn.’ The hymn at 
first had seven stanzas to which were 
added three more. Our hymn books 
now contain only four and in some 
cases five stanzas. 


The hymn is further illustrative of 
the beginning of the third article of the 
creed: “I believe in the Holy Christian 
Church, the Communion of Saints”. 
The writer of the hymn wrote one for 
each of the twelve articles of the Creed 
(12 to some, three to Lutherans). The 
hymn, ‘Weary of earth and laden with 
my sins” followed that part of the 
Creed, “I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins’. 


The music to which these words are 
set is called “Aurelia” and is one of the 
sturdy tunes of our hymnology. Its 
very construction reminds one of a 
firm foundation that cannot be other 
than Christ. 
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men shall reap the fruit of their ways. 
Perhaps this whole nation of Israel, be- 
cause they were many against Samuel, 
felt a sense of rightness in their cause, 
but a nation on one side and a Samuel 
on the other does not convert error 
into truth and folly into wisdom. The 
only way to be sure that God is on 
our side is to be sure that we are on 
God’s side. The eternal Father Him- 
self is holy and righteous, and only 
those who are pure in heart, who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, who 
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are poor in spirit can walk with Him. 
God doesn’t turn His back on us! 
When we are lacking in His assistance 


we are the ones who need to turn 
about-face. Israel was permitted to 
turn its back on God’s reign many 


times, but again when her eyes were 
opened to obedience and rightness the 
loving, merciful Father was ready to 
approve her. Truth and righteousness 
will not be dragged down to the level 
of our desires, but by the Grace of 
God we can be elevated to Christ-like 
thoughts and actions. 


The King of Kings 

God permitted Israel to have a king 
then—Saul, David, and many other 
kings. Some of these were proud and 
rich and earthly minded, demanding 
much of their subjects. Some of Israel’s 
kings led her completely away from 
God into danger and destruction. But 
Israel had her kings! She enjoyed the 
pomp and color of royalty. She felt 
more secure with her armies and her 
royal guard. These are the things that 
men are prone to like, and God per- 
mitted them. 


Note, however, the contrast between 
the monarchs whom God permitted and 
the King of Kings whom He gave and 
approved. Jesus Christ is the King 
who has liberated the world and who 
reigns eternally. It was Jesus of 
Nazareth of whom the Father spoke in 
a voice from heaven, “This is My be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased”. 
Was the King of Kings a man of 
wealth and pomp? He was only a 
Friend of man, born in an obscure 
village, the Child of a peasant woman. 
He grew up in another obscure village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop until 
He was thirty, and then for three years 
He was an itinerant preacher. He never 
owned a home. He never had a family. 
He never went to college. He never 
put foot inside a big city. He never 
traveled two hundred miles from His 
place of birth. He did none of the 
things which usually accompany great- 
ness. He had no credentials. While 
yet a young man, the tide of public 
Opinion turned against Him. His friends 
left Him. One of them denied Him. 
He was turned over to the enemy who 
put Him through the mockery of a 
trial. He wore a crown, but it was a 
crown of thorns. He was nailed upon a 
cross between two malefactors, and His 
executioners gambled for the only 
piece of property He possessed—His 
robe. When He was dead He was 
buried in a borrowed grave. 


Ordinarily, we think of such a biog- 
raphy as being just a story of another 
man’s life, but here is an example of 
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the infinite wisdom of God. Would 
man choose such a character for a 
king? Yet, all the armies that ever 
marched, and all the navies that were 
ever built, and all the parliaments that 
ever sat, and all the kings that ever 
reigned, have not affected the life of 
man upon earth as this King of Kings. 
We cannot tell God what we need be- 
cause we, like Israel, do not know. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
as our substitute and Saviour, saves 
us from the power, pollution, and pen- 
alty of sin. 


Paul’s eyes had been turned inward- 
ly, and what he saw made him cry out 
“Oh, wretched man that I am’. But 
on the Damascus road he looked out 
and up and saw the loving face of 
Jesus. He knew then that The God of 
Law was also The God of Love. That 
the Sonvhad come to show men the 
face of their Heavenly Father and to 
save them by bearing for them the 
penalties of their sins, as The Lamb 
of God. 


In his great relief and joy Paul be- 
came as he said, “The bond slave of 
Jesus Christ”. He knew he was now 
justified before God, and at the bottom 
of the long list of his sins and failure, 
God had written, “Paid!” Once he had 
served God because of fear, Now he 
serves Him more faithfully from love 
and gratitude. And as a forgiven child 
of God he had love and pity and toler- 
ance towards God’s other children. He 
knew that love to God and love to 
man summed up all of the Law’s de- 
mands. 


How Paul Kept Account 


As a son and heir in God’s family, 
Paul did not feel he was free from ob- 
ligation. The debt of sin and guilt 
had been replaced by a debt of grati- 
tude and service. As God’s free man 
he would work harder than he had 
toiled under the burden of sin and 
guilt. He could truly say: 

“T would not work my soul to save 

For that my Lord hath done, 
But I would work like any slave 
For love of God’s dear Son.” 

So Paul rationed his time and tal- 
ents. All he had and all he was be- 
longed to God. There was no waste of 
the precious ointment of his loving 
service and devotion. Dedicated to God 
and then consecrated by God, he sought 
only God’s will to know, God’s will to 
do, and God’s will to make known to 
all of His children. Since the time was 
so short, and the work so great, and 
the workers so few, Paul ever sought 


to let God have His own way with: 
him; to be an empty vessel to be filled: 
with the Holy Spirit, and then to be: 
poured out as an offering of love. 


Do We Follow Paul’s Example? 

(1) In keeping account of our time?’ 

So many of us put secondary things: 
before the primary. We let “the good! 
become the enemy of the best’. We: 
do not ‘‘seek first the Kingdom of God! 
and His righteousness”. We ask Christ 
to wait and often we find ourselves: 
alone and spiritually bankrupt, with: 
death at the door. We have no free: 
time for idle pleasures or useless prof-- 
its or worldly advancements until we: 
have done the work God has given us | 
to do. The Morning Watch or Quiet: 
Hour, the Family Altar, the regular’ 
work and worship in the church, or the 
church societies, Personal Evangelism 
—all these have a priority established | 
by God for His glory and our own 
good. Many young people spend ten 
hours in light and even harmful read- 
ing, or in the movie theater, and have 
not one hour for devotional Bible 
study and prayer. Such will not render 
to God an acceptable account. 


(QD) Ba 
money.? 


keeping account of our 

Money is a measure of value, a me- 
dium of exchange. It represents our 
daily toil and productive power. Since 
we belong to God by creation, by pres- 
ervation, by redemption, and by our 
own free consent, we have no money 
of our own. We owe it. We must, as 
stewards of God, give Him our direct 
service, or the money which we earned 
on God’s time. Every Luther Leaguer 
should budget his or her income, and 
set aside first, the portion due to God. 
Whether we follow the Old Testa- 
ment’s rule of the tithe, or give as Paul 
directs, regularly and freely as we are 
prospered by God, we should fix a cer- 
tain share as our dues and our gift to 
God, and truly regard our offerings as 
a real and important part of our wor- 
ship. The Jew came to the Temple 
with an offering of at least one-tenth. 
Some of us may well give more—and 
some perhaps less. But we surely will 
rob ourselves if we seek to rob God of 
His dues. 


(3) In keeping account of our deeds 
of serving love? 


Paul remembered well and sometimes 
referred, in self-defense, to his labors 
and sacrifices, and sufferings for Christ 
and for men. We might well follow the 
Boy Scout Rule of at least one good 
deed a day for Christ and some other 
one of God’s children. We should 
count that day as lost, if at its close 
we can recall no word or deed which 
would mark us as followers and dis- 
ciples of Him “Who went about doing 
good” and “left us an example that we 
should follow His steps”. Too often 
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we are inclined to let wishful thinking 
take the place of definite action. Prof. 
Wm. James tells us that good resolu- 
tions and emotions that do not lead to 
right actions are not only useless, they 
are positively injurious to our moral 
natures. So many would substitute 
right beliefs and good intentions for 
good character and action. 


Rudyard Kipling’s character, Tom- 
linson, when asked by both St. Peter 
and Satan why he should enter Heaven 
or Hell, replied that he had a friend 
on earth who would answer for him 
were he present. Also this he read in 
a book, and that was told to him. But 
Peter cried, “Ye have read, ye have 
heard, ye have thought, but answer, 
What have ye done?” Tomlinson was 
denied place in Heaven and Hell be- 
cause he was a mere negation, a human 
cipher. It was not without reason that 
the history of the early Church is called 
“The Acts of the Apostles’. Paul was 


the great expounder of the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. Yet he declared 
that in works he was not inferior to 
any of the other apostles. 


The Certainty of the 
Final Accounting 


No fact is more clearly stated in 
God’s Word than the Day of Judg- 
ment. Even in this life our past often 
rises to rebuke or frighten us. As we 
sOW, we are assured, we shall reap. 
The Books of God will be opened and 
we must answer for deeds done or left 
undone. Life brings us to death and 
death to resurrection, and resurrection 
to the Great Assize, when we shall ap- 
pear before God. God help us here and 
now to choose as our advocate God’s 
only Son, that He may say, “This soul 
is mine. I redeemed him and he ac- 
cepted my salvation. I have paid the 
full amount of his debt. My blood has 
blotted out the record of his sins. He 
is free.’ 


WEST VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 21) 

isters. Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Presi- 
dent of Wittenberg College, painted an 
attractive word picture of the college, 
and talked inspirationally on achieving 
the ideal personality by being intel- 
lectually alert, emotionally stable, mor- 
ally sound, and spiritually sensitive. 

A special session on Saturday after- 
noon, July 22, was necessary to com- 
plete routine business and the Luther 
League convention was closed with the 
singing of the prayer hymn, ‘‘God Keep 
and Guide Our Men” and a special 
prayer for the boys in service. Luther- 
an Week, however, closed with regular 
Sunday morning services at the Mill 
in which all participated. Church 
School was followed by The Service, 
at which Dr. Tulloss preached to the 
ministers on the duties and challenge 
of the ministry. 

All were saddened by the sudden 
death on Sunday of Mr. Glenn R. Ed- 
gar, father of two active Leaguers, 
Carye Louw ands Banbarasandsonenor 
West Virginia’s outstanding laymen. 

—NORMA E. GANTZ 


SETTING THE SAILS OF LIFE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the dance? Is a dance a “flop” unless one “jitterbugs” 
until the wee hours of the morning and then goes to a 
tavern to get drunk and arrive home as dawn streaks the 
skies? What about kissing and petting? Are these prac- 
tices indulged in with anyone and on all “dates”? Is it 
the code of the group to be “easy to make” and accessible 
to almost anyone? Or, does the moral code of the group 
have a high regard for a person’s integrity and character? 
Are those things which develop a Christian personality 
accepted and encouraged? Does the group get together to 
discuss current customs and prevalent practices and then 
form a satisfying code of morals? Does the group have a 
high standard of morality and yet a standard which is not 
“stuffy” and outmoded? 


Thus, the fundamental necessity of “setting the sails” 
is emphasized. Early in life there is a demand for a moral 
code; one must give life a definite direction. This direction, 
this “set of the sails’, has a controlling influence on the 
behavior of young people. It is important to have a code 
of morals that satisfies youth and adults, which meets the 
needs of youth, and which harmonizes with his faith. This 
is where the ideals and standards set by the Savior of 
mankind, the Friend of youth, can be put into practice. 
This is where religion and one’s code of morals become a 
living, dynamic, creative force. 


It follows then that one’s moral code will not be 
“stuffy”, old-fashioned, or out of touch with life. The con- 
flict, tension, and misunderstanding between youth and 
adults will have been reduced to a minimum. Then young 
people and their parents will readily discuss their codes of 
conduct. Out of this wholesome relationship will grow a 
code of morals, a set of standards, acceptable to both gen- 
erations. It will be a code of morals that is serviceable and 
satisfies. Youth is anxious to live by such a set of stand- 
ards. Only then can you successfully “set the sails of life”. 
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AN ORCHID FOR YOU FROM ALASKA 
(Continued from Page 12) 


bed of large, red poppies, and as I paused to admire 
them a tiny humming bird flew up to one of the flowers 
and paused for its dinner. Just then away out in the 
canal a large black whale began to spout steam into 
the air. Thus in the span of a few moments I came to 
realize what a variety of natural life and beauty Alaska 
had to offer. Strawberries, poppies, humming birds, 
whales, and a list far too large to mention make up the 
interesting attractions of this paradise. 


The general topography of Southeastern Alaska is 
often described as being similar to the Allegheny or the 
Blue Ridge mountains, with the exception that the 
forests are much thicker and denser, and because of the 
extreme amount of moisture, have much more under- 
growth. From the very water’s edge the green matted 
forests climb the mountain sides, sprawling out in all 
their emerald majesty to a heighth of a thousand feet. 
Then the heavy vegetation disappears and the grass 
fields continue to the very edge of the perpetual snow. 


A sight never to be forgotten by the Alaskan 
traveler is seeing the sun set on a snow-covered range. 
The turquoise glaciers sparkle with wild rays of light 
against a background of green forests and azure waters. 
Long deep shadows are cast upon the glassy-smooth 
ponds. The whole earth seems fairly to breathe of 
ecstasy. Perhaps an occasional salmon will leap from 
the water, the splash echoing back and forth in faint 
murmurs. Even the very air itself seems scented to 
greet the majesty of the setting sun. 


And yet with all the thrills in beauty which Alaska 
has to offer, none can exceed the simple, rare beauty of 
the orchid which grows hidden in some low meadow 
or secluded swamp. At least, the most interesting gift a 
soldier in the northland could send his girl-friend would 
be “An Orchid for You from Alaska”. 
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Financia Reports 


Quotas for 1944 Objectives are listed for your guidance 
in meeting important financial programs. Do your very 


best!!! Only two months to meet the quotas. 


DUES REPORT 
October 7, 1944 
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IM BSNSTOVEN oo oon ob SOU ea ea OGG BP DOA DRO OOOm HOG 218.00 
INGEST. 4 ouUcos domes pad Gorouor cabo Gole.od 23.00 
Micra tia eis ete covert fe above ee licns ai eve rave Aeveuncotetoner: 12.50 
INF@ bias Kea a acheracu re rah Wores ec ckowete eel evslaiins syaiteeen Suasen@ wnat 158.00 
{t= New-n.| CSCVinn sarteya crsteh vee veretstern is chorea eyhis 198.00 
Niet MOE et Seeeey knotet eset aa tres aeansiein tevens basdetnreroriis 1,006.00 
Nokian (Cerin sooo amv cacsonndonboaudseNc 1,239.00 
OTOP ee eins ete at cache Srmene sfehesten eeeicbeavaimnteens sl Oe 549.00 
DAKE) IN(oIOK MERE oy pan dacconomeD Sono son odo 68.00 
Pennsylvania : 

(Gente Pennsylvania. wie eres tras erevae maiaerane 7,237.00 

IMimISESHIUIT: aretaresecsrenscak-usteteaccices teens een crave mere eg 2,185.00 

THT bade’ Lorolg. ou use cakerO aociro AG A.D Ooo eC aKD O 630.00 
lerollay MMMoebeboN cog pueod ance oo a ncen.e omec 56.00 
SoutheiGarolina siesta ore oe users are e ee 655.00 
GR ASIR Critica cert aeiviave ac peks specs tase, ahiie Seemoven seca aa ts 120.00 
Vat imiial ett a decasstoneto mete ey se) stoactapa a: atetavaee oneiers creotate 646.00 
Wiestie Vir winita trhesstac in atteras chentvacuaseiconieerarecdtecaies 92.00 
WiSconsinih gers acraqitst vreucresreu sre Paraycc seem oyae cetera sree 110.00 
Thirty 


Paid 
$28.00 


205.00 
43.00 


19.75 
70.00 
65.00 
92.00 
101.25 
42.75 
244.75 
83.00 
121.75 


11.10 


55.00 
147.25 
227.00 
499.95 
375.00 

38.50 


337.68 
662.13 
164.25 
15.00 
354.25 
49.45 
182.25 
46.00 
25.00 


$4,306.06 


Paid 


249.90 
57.60 


60.66 
491.70 
100.00 
265.00 
122.10 

59.68 
325.34 
144.92 
131.81 


15.40 


94.93 
235.78 
712.98 
739.00 
259.00 


805.60 
1,000.00 


30.50 
440.95 
38.01 
79.05 
54.52 
75.00 


$6,589.43 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


January 1, 1944 to September 30, 1944 


Gift : 
Honop 
Mem’.’ 


$15.00 
40.00 


15.00! 
35.00! 


10.00% 
5.000 


49.001 


120.811 
197.244 
67.377 


103.753 
15.00% 


5.00% 


5.00¢ 
15.50¢ 


Total Cont. 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Service 
Northern California $15.00 $ 1.00 $ 1.00 
Southern California 50.00 30.00 $ 5.00 10.00 
Ganaday njotea.ctictoeternvie 150.00 147.00 95.00 12.00 
Columbiay District ees 25.00 
3—Connecticut ......... 25.00 25.00 5.00 5.00 
Florida: jsiss.aarecasedate stso 25.00 
2—Georgia-Alabama 45.00 72.00 25.00 12.00 
Tlinois Artes cess 175.00 Silay 27.27 14.25 
13—Indiana Jan s-seacn: 85.00 92.16 33.70 53.46 
10—Towai. siue.s ea ceee 55.00 62.70 35.00 27.70 
9—Kansas_ ............ 80.00 142.00 85.00 2.00 
12—Kentucky-Tennessee . 30.00 30.00 5.00 10.00 
ti—Maryland seni 215.00 232.00 95.00 42.00 
14—Michigan .......... 35.00 58.00 43.00 
TI=—Midwest" 5. uaa 80.00 105.00 75.00 20.00 
Minnesotasemnntas eters 80.00 S55355)5) 1555 18.00 
4—Mississippi ......... 10.00 12.25 12:25 
Montana cries 10.00 
Nebraska) Since settee 60.00 31.00 5.00 
8—New Jersey ......... 75.00 99.00 30.00 59.00 
6—New York .......... 240.00 306.84 65.00 34.75 
7—North Carolina ...... 425.00 467.00 345.00 62.00 
Ohitoue Sita create oe 200.00 113.50 50.00 14.50 
Pacific Northwest ...... 20.00 
Pennsylvania : 
Central Pennsylvania 360.00 336.81 83.00 133.00 
Mbnariermhebel 5460600000 655.00 541.05 130.81 213.00 
Bittsbuneh weve 275.00 99.37 15.00 17.00 
Rocky | Mountains) sees s 20.00 
1—South Carolina ...... 220.00 352.66 43.91 205.00 
Wexas tia carta veakeaemere 45.00 41.00 20.00 6.00 
5——Wirginial etyeter-crsie 180.00 230.53 179.53 51.00 
Wiest iWirgunial s saeracieete. 40.00 22.00 10.00 7.00 
Wasconsin! Bremen erent 25.00 
Manito laments rtensretenerees 5.00 
Special’ ceicuasscs cusvecsaselleastrers 27.50 10.00 2.00 
$3767.44 $1526.77 $1048.91 $1191.76¢ 
KO AKOK 


n CDemariamn 


as truly 


As in His Heaven 
Whittier 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed. 


SMCemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


REV. CARL LUDOLPH 

Memorialized by 

Paul Ludolph 
PFC. JOHN WEAVER, Jr. 

Memorialized by 

Scalp Level Luther League, Windber, Penna. 
SGT. FRANCIS K. KLINE 


Memorialized by 
Presidents’ Conference, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania Luther League 


VAN ANDERSON, Jr. 

Memorialized by 

Young People’s Department, 

First English Lutheran Church, Austin, Texas 
JOHN WALTER PITTS 


Memorialized by 
Young People’s Department, 
First English Lutheran Church, Austin, Texas 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT, OCT., 1944 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ~- - 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA .- - 


CANADA <= = = = = « 


Carol Ruth Berner 
Rey. Norman Berner 


St. Peter’s Luther League, Linwood, 
Ontario 


St. Peter’s Luther League, Heidelberg 
Ontario ; 
Boys Overseas, 
By St. Paul’s Luther League, 
Bridgeport, Ontario 
Rey. Carl Ludolph 
Memorialized by Paul Ludolph 


Total 1 
Total 14 


Total 31 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


CONNECTICUT Se Wetec otall..c9 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - - - - 
Zion Luther League, Marlow 


ILLINOIS co On os ES 


Rey. and Mrs. Fred Mueller 
John Robert Dameron 

Donald Gene Dameron 

Emily Arlene Kaitschuk 

Rey. and Mrs. Arnold Kaitschuk 
Cpl. Frank Hammer, U. S. A. 


Total 20 


Total 13 


INDIANA - - - - - - = = - 


Robert Frazee 

Grace Luther League, Elkhart 
Dorothy M. Haeb, IK 3/C 
Sgt. Byron W. Faust 

Pyt. Donald Dow 

Sgt. Norman Richardson 

First Luther League, Mishawaka 


Total 52 


Paul Kutsch, S$1/C 
Paul Johnson, A /S 
Leslie Johnson 

Cpl. James Durr 
S/Sgt. Howard Doty 
Betty R. Amstutz 

Mrs. Esther L. Emrick 
Jean Rogers 

Dorothy Jarrett 

Rose Ann Krouse 
Hobart Nagle 

Jean Ann Trout 

Carol Anderson 

Rey. and Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe 
Pvt. Donald Schlemmer 
Cadet Paul M. Haney 
Mary Margaret Justice 
Pyt. John Bethke 

Pvt. Walter Collins 
Howard Feidler, CM 3/C 
Orlin Donhowe, USMC 
Cpl. Robert W. Shultz 


Mrs. Emelea Marquart 
IOWA =e ee ee total 29 
KANSAS ee oe ee ee) ee otaleZs 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - Total 13 
Pvt. Louis I. Messell, 
By Miss Phyllis Kanzler 
MARYLAND =e at ee) a oe Otale 57) 


Mrs. Katherine Young Mackley 
Martin Wiegand 

Miss A. Barbara Wiegand 

Burnell F. Groff, F 1/C 

Pfc. Ralph M. Kerchner 

Cpl. Lloyd T. Wilson 

Richard Ackler, EM 1/C 

Ist Lt. Charles Robert Dean 
Lineboro Luther League, Manchester 


INE Win. ORK 0 ee Total 50 

Redeemer Luther League, North Troy 
NORTH CAROLINA - - - - - Total 136 
OHIO = = = = = = = = = otal 25 


Central Conference Luther League, Orrville 
St. John’s Luther League, Stovertown 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Central Pennsylvania - - - - - 
Rev. John D. Forester 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Wier 
Pfc. John Weaver, Jr., 
Memorialized by 
Scalp Level Luther League, Windber 


Total 256 


Total 155 


Ministerium - - - - - - =- - 
Herman Zieger 
Margaret Zieger 
Paul Zieger 
Sgt. Francis K. Kline 
Memorialized by Presidents’ Conference, 
Ministerium Luther League 
Phyllis Hepfner, U. S. N. 


Pittsburgh - - = = - = = = = Total 27 
Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Kommel 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

SOUTH CAROLINA - - - - Total 212 

TEXAS Se =] a oo mo Heel Te) 


Van Anderson, Jr., 
Memorialized by Young People’s Depart- 
ment, First English Lutheran Church, 
Austin 


John McIntosh ME CEL S NE ataat a age eer een Las John Walter Pitts, 

St. Luke’s Luther League, Fort Wayne Michigan Luther League Memorialized by Young People’s Depart- 

Holy Trinity Luther League, South Bend Detroit District Luther League ment, First English Lutheran Church, 

Cpl. James Sutton EST Cire age oe a VE. GRAY Austin 

Lt. (jg) Herschel O’Shaughnessey MD 

S/Sgt. Fred Nye MOUGMIDAEHYA 2 5s 5s So 6 o 5 Weel Wana@iew\ = 2 = a 5 = 5 = UE 

Pfe. Robert Buschman fi 4 Rey ind eNIrewen (Gs Parker 

@nlMes Altelkruse Rev. Carl Almer ev. an rs 

Lt. (jg) Warren Baker TSC CTP PIN een nen Inc otalai2 

William Grunewald, MOMM 3/C sae WEST VIRGINIA ~-) = 0= -"- = “Total 10 

Pvt. Lane D. McCord MONTANA 

Pic. Kyle W. McCord WISCONSIN 

Pvt. Dean B. McCord NEBRASKA - - - - - - - = Total 7 

M/Sgt. Lewis R. McCague . Pe PEL AL ii 

Ensign Glenn Lewton NEW JERSEY - - - - - - - Total63 MANITOBA - ° 
OUNUMUIOTY 

QCA CAPOAPOA POA VGA CA POAPOANVOAWS POAC CAA CA CA CN SAV ENCNCAP ON SCL VONDES OA CACAON CA CN DOAN 
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PITTSBURGH 
5 


3 


Ci hAmomomomomamoanog 


AMOnOMa 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


BY @ CJ () @ 
5 The Luther League of America 


Pittsburgh, Peunryluania 


July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1945 


% Start to save your money now and be sure to plan to attend all 
:| sessions of this greatest of all Luther League Conventions 


TIAA OM AmAMmAmADAMAMAmOAmAmAmAmamamamat RAMAMG 


Thirty-one 


SECRETARY ACCEPTS CALL 
TO EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARYSHIP 


(Continued from Page 8) 


those duties to another. He has been 
an official delegate of the Ohio Synod 
to every convention of The United 
Lutheran Church in America since he 
took office. 


For the last five years of his term 
he has been a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Wittenberg College, 
Chairman of its Committee on Re- 
ligious Activities, and a member of its 
important Seminary Committee. 


When Secretary Frease takes up 

residence in or near Philadelphia 
some time in December he will have 
with him his wife (Ruth Swartz 
Frease) and their three children—two 
daughters, Joanne, aged 13 years, and 
Margaret, aged 5 years, and Paul, an 
infant son. 
' All Leaguedom looks forward to his 
coming with gladness and high ex- 
pectation, knowing that his gracious, 
yet positive leadership can not but bode 
well for its future of enlarged useful- 
ness to the United Lutheran Church 
in America, 


FOUNDED 1842 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


FOUR-YEAR ACCREDITED COLLEGE OF THE 
LUTHERAN SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional offerings. for medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, law, theology, engineering. Department of Business 
Administration with shorthand and typing. Traditional civilian college life and curricu- 
lum unimpaired by military. Navy V-5 unit with separate faculty. Accelerated program 
optional. New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


Thirty-two 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX MILES FROM ROANOKE CITY 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE | | Hamma Divinity School 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS | Fully accredited by the Association of American 


Theological Scsools. 


(Founded 1845) 


|} An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Send for Literature and Particulars | A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2-00-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Well qualified leaders will be G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
needed in the post-war world. | AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
: Stressin uali in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
Wittenberg College will welcome your inquiries about A ie pee of Superior Baealue 
the top-notch preparation it offers for ambitious Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
young men and women High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degre*s 
For catalog and other information, address An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 
REES EDGAR TULLOSS, President Springfield, Ohio Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


Gettysburg College - NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1832 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Oldest Lutheran College in America Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
| Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


| Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 


ce RP ites College possesses an able Facuity made up 
9 eee aa whe are See eecemee with | majors in eight fields of concentration. 
© leew thin Oe ert ie fundamental | Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
MEE: ER) CEI RUE SI | Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 


Located in the midst of the world- 


famous Battlefield of Gettysburg Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
F j of ftate. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: eee oer tat Very reasonable expenses . 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D.. President For Catalogue, write Fo ee ae 


aa = on = ee re mos —— 
FOUNDED 1873 FOR WOME”! na 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
in the Blue Grass Section of Southwestern Virginia 


-_FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
—LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


——— 
ee Sa 


Liberal Arts Pre-Social Work Pre-Journalism 

General Cultural Pre-Library Science Merchandising 

Education Pre-Nursing Business Education 

Home Economics Pre-Technician Mramatic Art and Speech te 
Music 


LSS 


Home Atmosphere Reasonable Rat:s 


Write to THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA + 


——— 


a ee ee — oe ae = = — = ~ anal 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
PURCHASE. THESE AWARDS 


Luria Leasye rluarps 


In Hand Carved Solid Oak With Luther League 
Emblem Painted In Fall Colors 


Supply is limited to our present stock. When it is sold, no further 
orders will be accepted as this line of Solid Oak Awards 
is no longer manufactured 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 


Finished in Natural Finish Oak and 


carved as shown in illustration 
29" high * 19” wide Luther League Cross - - - - - $21.75 
24” high « 15” wide Luther League Cross - - - - - $17.00 
18” high < 12” wide Luther League Cross =~ - - - - $11.50 


a 


Lather League Scroll Plaque 


Finished in Dark Oak showing natural grain. 
One solid piece, 2 inches thick 


18” high < 14” wide 
$24.75 Lather 
13” high x 10” wide L 
€avue 
$19.00 ag 
Emblems 
ee a eee a mee 
es 10%” diameter - - - - $9.75 
| | RS FILLED AT ONCE 7," diameter - - - - S (nda 
Remittance in full must accompany orders ' 6 © diameterseo == = $6.25 
Ord hi d ( 
i rders shipped by Express Collect t On this item some sizes are avail- 
H able unpainted at lower price. Write 
+} oo - - + - + - - - - + - - - 5 4. for information. 


For Sale only by 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA 


